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If we may judge by the announcements of the publishing houses, 
the teaching of composition by means of models is rapidly growing 
in favor and has apparently come to stay. There is much to be 
said in favor of this method of instruction, and little that can be 
said against it. The value, however, of any set of models depends 
upon the extent to which they inspire students to try to imitate 
them and the extent to which this conscious imitation teaches the 
fundamental principles of good writing. 

Unfortunately, selections taken from classical literature, even 
selections chosen from authors of the first rank, do not necessarily 
measure up to these requirements. Ifa student is asked to pattern 
his work after some masterpiece which he knows that neither he 
nor his instructor—and perhaps no living writer, even—can suc- 
cessfully imitate, what is the usual result? Either a discouraging 
sense of failure or, more frequently, no real attempt to follow the 
model at all. In either case the ordinary college underclassman is 
likely to develop but little interest in his work, and his progress, 
if progress he does, is not the result of the models. 

What can be more absurd in the teaching of rhetoric than to 
ask a student who requires instruction in thinking, who needs drill 
in the clear, forceful, and, alas, grammatical expression of even 
simple thoughts, to model a theme after “The Fall of the House 
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of Usher” or “‘The Man Who Was”? With what benefit can one 
who has done little investigating and is not sufficiently mature to 
do much real thinking pattern after the writings of Darwin or 
Henry George? Such models have time and again been found too 
vague, too advanced for college men. 

Newspaper writing, on the other hand, as exemplified by the 
best representatives of the metropolitan press affords models that 
are concrete, definite, and not beyond the powers of ordinary 
Freshmen and Sophomores to imitate with a fair degree of success. 
College men are interested in newspaper writing. Only a few of 
them, perhaps, care to take up journalism as a profession, but 
every man at some time or other has a longing to see work of his 
own in print, and he is eager to learn the art of writing for the 
papers. The romance of the press thus becomes a tangible asset 
in the course. 

Moreover, the very fact that not all newspapers, and not all 
articles even in the best papers, invariably conform to the accepted 
principles of journalistic writing is a decided advantage. It offers 
opportunity for genuine, discriminative criticism. To pick out 
flaws real or imaginary in the work of successful authors whose 
writings have been deemed worthy of being immortalized in a book 
of models is, to say the least, stultifying to both instructor and 
instructed. But to compare country journalism with city journal- 
ism, to see the difference between the way “big news”’ is handled 
by the ‘‘star”’ reporter and the way the insignificant item is handled 
by the ‘‘cub” is stimulating and provides a study in style that can 
hardly be found elsewhere. Experience has shown that students 
are keenly interested in this sort of work. 

Merely the fact that certain models stimulate interest, however, 
is not sufficient reason for their use. To be of real value models 
must teach what to write and how to write it; they must teach 
definitely and unmistakably the principles of unity, clearness, 
conciseness, emphasis, and logical arrangement. Let us see to 
what extent newspaper writing does these things. 

First, consider headlines. The writing of headlines teaches 
conciseness and emphasis as does no other kind of composition. 
The main idea of the “‘story”’ not only must be expressed emphati- 
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cally in the “head,” with every useless and unimportant word 
strictly ruled out, but it must be expressed so compactly that it is 
necessary to count not merely the words but the very letters in the 
words. Moreover, not even all the letters are of the same value, 
“MM” and ““W” occupying three times as much space as “I,”’ and 
one-half more space than the other twenty-three letters in the 
alphabet. Is there any place outside the daily press where these 
two cardinal principles of good writing are so thoroughly exempli- 
fied? There is not, and the student who is given to using wordy, 
roundabout expressions may profitably be set to imitating the 
headlines of our city newspapers. 

Every teacher of composition realizes the great difficulty his 
pupils have in deciding what ideas should be incorporated in their 
themes—they do not know where to begin, where to end, or what 
constitutes the development of a single thought. To assist the 
student in this respect, rhetorics are filled with rules prohibiting 
irrelevant introductions, digressions, and long-drawn-out conclu- 
sions; and many instructors urge the student always to construct 
an elaborate outline before beginning the actual work of writing 
his theme. All these rules doubtless help, but their very multi- 
tude shows that the question of what to say and what not to say 
is not easily answered by inexperienced writers. Most models, 
also, of the usual kind give but little assistance in this matter. It 
has been found, however, by actual teaching, that because of their 
peculiar structure the various types of present-day newspaper 
writing afford models that go a long way toward solving this diffi- 
culty. First, we will consider the news article. 

A typical modern news article of even two or three hundred 
words consists of two parts, the “‘lead” and the story proper. 
The “lead”’ is the paragraph at the very beginning of the article 
which summarizes in brief, pithy form the entire incident to be 
related. To be more specific, the “‘lead’”’ answers the questions 
who? where? what? why? how? when? The story proper is 
the detailed account that follows. 

For the beginner, the value of being obliged to commence his 
work with such a specific outline as is embodied in the “lead” 
is incalculable. It enables him to see with great definiteness the 
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exact field that he must cover. Such an opening tends to prevent 
digressions and other violations of unity in the story proper. In 
fact, it serves most of the purposes of the laboriously manufactured 
outline, and it has the distinct advantage of being both a part of 
the theme and a piece of work that the student will find interesting. 

Furthermore, the ‘‘lead”’ aside from its value as an outline 
offers in itself a unique opportunity for the application of practically 
all the principles of composition. By answering concerning one 
thing the specific questions mentioned above, the “lead’”’ becomes 
a unit. To arrange these answers logically, grammatically, and 
clearly requires a knowledge of coherence. Then, too, newspaper 
style demands that the “lead” be brief, as brief as it can be and 
still, with some degree of smoothness, contain all the information 
necessary in a clear, concise summary. 

As a training in the principle of emphasis the writing of “‘leads”’ 
is unsurpassed. The rhetoric says that an idea may be emphasized 
by being put in a conspicuous position. Almost any high-school 
pupil can recite this rule as glibly as he can the alphabet, but its 
application comes only with practice. Far too often in ordinary 
theme-writing the student does not really know just what his most 
important idea is; there is no rule for discovering it, and so with 
the feeling that it doesn’t make much difference anyhow he totally 
neglects this phase of his work. The newspaper editor, on the 
contrary, is so vitally interested in giving his “‘stories”’ a “‘punch”’ 
that he requires the “lead” of every news article to begin with 
the most important, the most thrilling idea connected with the 
entire incident. This idea, too, must be expressed in the first 
word, the very first word, without even a preceding ‘‘a”’ or “‘the”’ 
unless the laws of good use absolutely require the article. No 
experienced newspaper writer would for a moment think of begin- 
ning a “lead’’ with such an expression as, “‘A break in the levee 
caused the death of two hundred people today.”” There is nothing 
unusual about “‘a break in the levee”; the startling fact is that 
two hundred people were drowned. Therefore the article must 
begin with those words, “‘Two hundred people drowned.”’ Empha- 
sis handled in this way is a joy to the college man. It is a live 
principle—something that he can use understandingly. And when 
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he has once grasped the significance of emphatic writing he can 
and will apply it to all forms of composition. 

A convenient and satisfactory method of teaching the writing 
of ‘‘leads”’ is to select some short, well-written news article as a 
model, and give it to the class in chopped-up, disarranged form with 
some trivial padding added. After the students have constructed 
what they consider a suitable “lead,” the instructor can point out 
mistakes and finally read the model as it was published. This 
practice in writing, followed up with the critical examination of 
many articles that may be called “living models,” drives home the 
principles of composition in a most effective manner. An addi- 
tional advantage is that rules taught in this way are not open to 
the charge of being dogmatic or purely academic. 

As soon as the student has mastered the “‘lead,” he is ready to 
take up the story proper. Although this phase of news-writing 
does not constitute quite so definite and unmistakable a pattern 
as does the heading or the “lead,” its efficiency in guiding the 
unskilled writer is nearly as great. The rules laid down by the 
editors here are, first, that both sentences and paragraphs shall 
be comparatively brief. Now if it is granted that underclassmen 
had better learn to use relatively short sentences and short para- 
graphs before taking up a more complicated structure, then this 
type of model is preferable to the classical selections which boast a 
pretension of style that the ordinary student cannot imitate and at 
first should not attempt to imitate. It is the old theory that a 
marksman can best learn to shoot if the target is not too far distant. 

In the second place, the arrangement of ideas in the story 
proper, though not difficult, is such as to cause the writer to exer- 
cise considerable ingenuity. To begin with, it must be remembered 
that the story proper is practically a unit in itself, retelling the whole 
incident and repeating all or nearly all the information that the 
“lead”’ contains. Now logical thinking demands that in any sort 
of narrative-writing incidents must be related for the most part 
in the order in which they occurred. But editors realize that 
few readers peruse the whole of every article; they also find that 
lack of space frequently compels them to curtail copy. Con- 
sequently in spite of the fact that at first thought such a sequence 
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may seem impossible, skilled reporters arrange their ideas both 
chronologically and in the order of their importance. From this 
fact arises one of the greatest benefits of the newspaper style as a 
model: it forces the writer to think, to weigh the value of his facts, 
and to estimate their importance to the greatest number of people. 

What is true of the news article is also true of the other types 
of journalistic writing. The editorial, the interview, the “human 
interest story,’ dramatic criticism—all have fairly definite features 
and meet with more or less exactitude certain fixed requirements. 
In attempting to imitate any one of these the student has something 
tangible to deal with—for the most part he has real thoughts to 
embody in words and a mold into which he shall cast them. Even 
the humble speech report is a valuable pattern for the unskilled 
writer. Notice some of the newspaper rules that he must follow: 
If the speaker is of more importance than what he says, begin the 
“lead” with his name; the report should consist mostly of direct 
quotation; each paragraph following the ‘“‘lead”’ should begin 
with quoted rather than explanatory matter; it is best to have 
solid paragraphs of direct quotation and solid paragraphs of indirect 
quotation; nothing less than a complete sentence should be quoted. 
These are instructions that mean something to a student. How 
different they are from the principles laid down in some textbooks 
concerning such matters as “integrative intensifiers,’’ “motiva- 
tion,” ‘“‘static and dynamic modes of treatment.’’ It might be 
well to remember that listening to a speech and then endeavoring 
to rewrite it afterward is similar to the method Franklin used in 
teaching himself how to write. 

As it is not the purpose of this article to present an exposition 
upon newspaper writing, but rather to call attention to the fact 
that the daily press does have a style of its own which the untrained 
student of rhetoric may profitably imitate, it is not necessary to 
consider in detail the other forms of journalistic composition. 
Like the news article and the speech report, they dispense their 
information for the most part in well-recognized forms which any 
competent teacher can make plain to his class. 

Some may urge that writing according to such definite and 
prescribed patterns will not give the ambitious, gifted student 
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opportunity to develop his powers of expression. This, however, 
is not the case. Although only too often a “story” may emerge 
from the press or a theme may originate in the classroom that is 
a mere dry-as-dust recital of bare facts, yet the fault lies with the 
writer and not with the form. There is probably as much oppor- 
tunity for real literary work in newspaper writing as anywhere 
else—if the author is competent to do it. A cursory examination 
of the daily papers will reveal many articles written with sufficient 
literary skill to hold the reader’s attention from start to finish. 
They move with a swing, and carry the reader along rapidly and 
clearly from the “‘lead”’ to the conclusion, leaving with him a 
strong, vivid picture of what the writer has tried to portray. These 
are the models that the student should imitate, and he will find 
in the imitation plenty of opportunity to use all the ability he pos- 
sesses. The proof that journalistic writing teaches one to write 
well is found in the great number of prominent authors who 
graduated into literary work from the newspaper field. 

Doubtless many blue-stockinged critics will object to the news- 
paper model on the ground that it is essentially practical, that it 
does not reflect the ‘‘ sweetness and light”’ of ancient classic culture. 
This objection ought not to hold. Thousands of people at the 
present time are earning their livelihood by writing for the papers. 
Comparatively speaking, very few writers gain a competence in 
any other way. This fact in itself should give the newspaper 
model a wide prestige. Although it is not to be expected that a 
required, undergraduate course in composition will to any appre- 
ciable extent fit students for the profession of writing, yet if in 
rare instances such proves to be the case the newspaper model 
should not be scorned on that account. Many colleges have done 
far more foolish things than to attempt the refutation of Horace 
Greeley’s scathing arraignment: ‘Of all horned cattle, the college 
man in the newspaper office is the biggest nuisance.” 











AGRICULTURAL ENGLISH 
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Twenty-five years ago the colleges of agriculture were fighting 
for their existence. The idea that it took an education to farm was 
ridiculed and laughed at. Engineers, lawyers, doctors, and bankers 
failed to see that it took just as much technical training to raise 
corn, wheat, or cabbage, as it took to build a bridge, draw up a con- 
tract, or make a loan. Today things have changed. Instead of 
fighting for life, agriculture is actually outstripping the other pro- 
fessions. Today the engineering schools, the law schools, and 
theological seminaries are hunting for students, while agricultural 
colleges are almost ready to turn men away from their doors 
because more are coming than the most hopeful have dared to 
make provision for. The boys who know are entering our agri- 
cultural colleges today. The brains of the college are to be found 
in the agronomy laboratory, at the experiment plot, or in the 
judging pavilion. Agriculture is here to stay—the biggest and most 
important thing in the curriculum of the American college and 
university. 

Agricultural study has made such vast strides in these past 
twenty-five years that many have utterly failed to keep abreast of 
it. Along with its growth there has been a phenomenal growth 
of agricultural writing. Books by the scores and hundreds have 
been written. Government, state, college, experiment station— 
all have vied with each other in putting the new-found science 
before the farmers and the interested people of the country. More 
than these, there has been the growth of papers and magazines for 
the farmer. There are general papers, scientific papers, breeding 
papers, farm papers, cattle papers, horse papers—papers about 
hogs, dairy, poultry, the household—time and space is not suffi- 
cient to name even the different classes of papers, let alone the 
names of even a few specific ones. There is no science, business, 
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industry, or profession that is making the effort that agriculture 
is making today to get information before the great mass of 
interested people. 

Many of the books, bulletins, and magazine articles are written 
by men who are engaged in the business of agriculture. The most 
of these writers, whether professors, investigators, or staff special- 
ists, are graduates of our agricultural colleges. There is no other 
place from whence they can come, no other place that makes a 
business of developing such writers. The thing I want to get 
at in this article is this: Are these colleges and universities 
taking advantage of the opportunity offered to train these 
writers ? 

Writing is, and should be, under the supervision of the depart- 
ment of English. The question I want to ask is whether the depart- 
ments of English have kept pace with the growth of agricultural 
writing. Has provision been made in the curriculum, and more 
than this, in the teaching, for the agricultural student? Have we 
been progressive? The answer must be in the negative. The 
departments of English have not fully realized what has been 
happening in this new field. We are still working away at things 
of the past that have no practical relation to the great educational 
changes of the last few years. We have been going on in the same 
old rut, teaching farmers how to get culture, how to write glowing 
descriptions, how to get local color into narratives; when instead 
we should be setting these farmers to putting practical knowledge 
into clear, concise English. We should be teaching them how to 
describe the workings of an ensilage cutter or a milking machine, 
how to relate the life history of a grasshopper or a liverfluke. Many 
of the men who have come from the doors of our colleges have 
stepped out with almost no technical training in the art of writing 
on agricultural subjects. They give as the reason that much of 
the time spent in the composition class was time lost, as far as their 
practical writing was concerned. They learned to write in college 
when they wrote papers in their technical courses, or when they 
wrote articles for the student agricultural paper. If they did not 
learn it in this way, they learned by hard experience after they 
were out in the world. 
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Many an instructor of English who has had the teaching of 
agricultural students under his charge will disagree with the above 
statements. What I say is rather relatively than absolutely true. 
Let me ask a question or two. Are we doing as much for our 
agricultural students as we are for our engineers, our lawyers, or 
our liberal arts students? Has any effort been made to work out 
a system of teaching English that will give students training by 
using the materials from the things in which they are interested ? 
Has there been any special effort to discuss the problem of teaching 
agricultural English at the meetings and gatherings of councils and 
associations? Has any effort been made to write a textbook for 
agricultural English? Have the men from the dairy, agronomy, 
or animal-husbandry departments been called in to advise and 
co-operate with us? A careful investigation of these questions 
would result in a negative answer to most of them. 

At a recent meeting of the Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education, much time was devoted to a discussion of how 
to teach English to engineers. Magazine articles are being written 
on the same topic. Teachers put in hours at their conventions 
listening to papers and round-table discussions of how to teach this 
or that kind of English. But we have been silent, and the maga- 
zines have been for the most part dumb, on the subject of English 
for the farmer and agriculturalist. If there is any adequate text- 
book for the teaching of agricultural English, it must be still under 
the proverbial bushel. It has not yet come to light. If there has 
been co-operation between the English department and the instruct- 
ors in the technical agricultural department, very little has been 
said about it. 

Many of our colleges are realizing that agricultural journalism 
is a future field and are putting in courses to take care of the 
demand for skilled agricultural writers. Work such as is offered at 
the Iowa State College, the University of Illinois, or the University 
of Wisconsin, is just the thing that is needed. These courses are 
open, however, in most cases, to advanced students only. Not 
being required, they are elected by just those few who expect to 
specialize in that line of work. They do not touch the great 
majority of graduates, who go out not realizing the amount of 
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writing they may be called on to do ere they are many months away 
from the college doors. What I have in mind is not this work of 
agricultural journalism, but rather the teaching of writing to all 
agricultural students who take the first college course in compo- 
sition. I do not intend here to furnish an abridged edition of an 
agricultural English textbook. I do want to make a few pointed 
suggestions, based on my own experience; and I want to suggest 
a method that has proved successful. 

The first thing to be done is to make a separation. If agri- 
cultural students are to be taught, teach agricultural students only. 
Do not put them in a section with future engineers or lawyers. 
Then give these sections into the control of instructors who know 
something about agriculture. One reason why agricultural stu- 
dents have been neglected in the past is because the teachers of 
English have known little about the work that their students were 
doing in their other courses. How can an instructor hope to get 
the best results when he is not in sympathy with his students, and 
not interested in their work ? 

Not long ago I heard of an English instructor, who has been 
teaching agricultural students, who had to have explained to him 
what a stock-judging team was. He has never lived on a farm and 
knows little about country life or conditions. If the man who 
aspires to teach agricultural English was not born on the farm, or 
has never spent several years of his life there, he ought at least to 
be thoroughly acquainted with agricultural material. If he does 
not know it, he should make an earnest and conscientious effort 
to learn it. The instructor who wants to hold the respect of his 
students ought to know a corn planter when he sees one. He ought 
to know a Jersey cow from a Holstein. He ought to know how to 
plow and plant, how to sow and reap. Knowing such things, he 
can better appreciate the efforts of his students and can sympathize 
with them as he meets them on a common ground. The instructor 
who knows these things has begun to solve the problem of teaching 
farmer boys how to write clear, virile, forceful English. 

And yet many of us are trying to teach such students, knowing 
little of these things. Can it be any wonder that we have not 
realized all of the possibilities in agricultural English? I do not 
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mean to say that to be a successful teacher one should have a tech- 
nical knowledge of agricultural subjects, such as agronomy or 
bacteriology. Not at all. What I do mean to say is that the suc- 
cessful teachers ought to have a sympathetic knowledge of the 
subject and of the students. 

Textbooks on agricultural exposition there are none. The 
wide-awake teacher must be his own textbook. This year I am 
using in my agricultural classes a textbook that is supposed to be 
one of the best of its kind ever written. It is. It was written 
by the English department of a great engineering school and it 
is intended for engineers. The result has been that for the most 
part we have been unable to use the book. We use it for the theory 
but hardly ever touch the illustrative specimens. And we use 
very little theory. What is needed is more practice and less theory. 
All the theory needed can be given by the instructor in a few brief 
lectures. Some day someone will write a textbook that will have 
in it the proper things for an agricultural course, but until such has 
been written, it is better to do without. 

In teaching English to agricultural students, have your students 
write about agricultural subjects. They must be able to use the 
subject-matter they collect from their other classes as laboratory 
material in English. Get the students to working with things that 
they know about and are interested in, and the inevitable result 
will be that they will do better. The usual list of subjects for 
exposition writing in the usual textbook on composition is entirely 
unsuitable for agricultural students. Give them live, up-to-date 
subjects—things that they know and care about. I solved this 
problem by having the students themselves hand in lists of topics 
that they were interested in. I urged them to write about their 
personal affairs, to explain the plans for their own ranch, stock- 
breeding farm, or cotton plantation. Careful reading of farm 
papers, agricultural bulletins, and books gave me a large list of 
topics. I talked with a number of practical farmers. A letter to 
various instructors in other departments asking for a list of theme 
subjects dealing with their special field brought me very courteous 
replies and a great wealth of material that a layman such as I 


might never have found. A trip over the campus and a prying 
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into various buildings and laboratories added many things to my 
list. I urged the students to turn in to me technical papers 
due in other courses, to be graded as English themes, before 
they were submitted to the other instructor. Taking all of 
these various means, I accumulated a great mass of material 
for work in expository theme-writing. It was both practical and 
interesting. 

Men come to college to think, to train their brains, not to cram 
a great number of unrelated facts into their heads. The various 
courses that are given to them are but a furnishing of the material 
for thinking. English is not an end in itself; it is only a means to 
anend. A student is taught English composition in order that he 
may use it in his other work; not that he may know the theory of 
the subject in itself. The place where an agricultural student 
would be taught to think is in this course in English composition. 
There it is that he must be taught how to arrange ideas in logical 
order, how to analyze his impressions, and how to make the best 
use of his stock of accumulated knowledge. The primary aim then 
in a composition course is to train students to think. If this is so, 
then the English instructor must have them actually think. His 
problem is to get them to do this. There is just one sure method. 
That is by oral composition. 

In beginning work in oral composition, I went to some trouble 
to assign students definite topics from the list I had already col- 
lected. Theme assignments were made out as long as three or 
four weeks in advance, so that the student might have plenty of 
time in getting ready his talk. No two students were assigned to 
the same topic. No student was assigned to two topics similar 
in substance. A regular program was made out for each day in the 
week and this was posted in advance. With twenty-five in a sec- 
tion, and four hours in a week, each man would get a chance to 
give one talk a week, from five to ten minutes in length. The 
result was that the class heard twenty-five interesting talks on as 
many different topics. One thing was insisted on. These talks 
were not to be written in advance. An outline was required, 
however, as brief or extended as the pupil cared to make. This 
last insured careful organization of material. 
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At the end of the week, these talks were written out and handed 
in as weekly themes. Thus each student made one talk and wrote 
one theme a week—no more. Where the student secured his 
material for this talk and theme I did not especially care—just as 
long as it was authentic. It might come from his own experience, 
from his textbooks, from magazine articles, or from bulletins. In 
some cases it had to be secured by interviewing instructors. 

At first the students thought that oral themes were a joke. In 
about a week they began to change their minds. Instead of criti- 
cizing, I turned this matter over to the students themselves. 
When one fellow made a talk that was uninteresting, illogical, or 
inaccurate, there were twenty-four critics waiting to tell him about 
it when he had finished. With a suggestion now and then, the class 
was able to do efficient work in this respect. Nor were they slow 
to praise. When one of their number made an excellent talk, the 
rest could appreciate it as well as I could. An extra good talk 
was often applauded. The result was that each and every one was 
incited to do better work. A man knew that if he did poor work 
the whole class would know about it—and tell him about it. 
To say that interest was stirred up would be putting it mildly. 
Enthusiasm is the word to use. 

Besides interest, there are other advantages in the oral method. 
The poorer students are induced to do better work. After three 
or four weeks of this method, I had no poor students. Not that 
all were doing the same quality of work—there had been a general 
improvement all around. The greatest result came in the quality 
of the written work turned in. Themes were written that had sub- 
stance as well as correct form. The form too was better than 
before. There was all that might be desired in unity, coherence, 
and emphasis. In addition, they had an interest that made it a 
pleasure to read them. Many were of sufficient quality to be pub- 
lished in the student agricultural paper. The editor of the paper, 
quick to see the results of this system, has actually published a num- 
ber of them, and is planning to use many more. 

How do the students like this method? I have said that they 
were enthusiastic. One made the remark that he never knew 
English was a real study until he began this method. Another 
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declared, “This is just the thing we Aggies need.” In talks with 
the students, both in class and out, I have found just one who was 
opposed to it. On questioning him, I discovered that he was not 
an agricultural student, but was taking a literature course and had 
wandered into the wrong section by mistake. This plan has 
awakened the students to the fact that they need to know how to 
use their mother tongue. It has appealed to them as something 
practical. They are beginning to see the relation between knowing 
how to write and earning their bread and butter after they are out 
of school. 

I soon found that my students were going to one source more 
than any other for the material for their talks. This brings me to 
the one important thing I want to say—to the thing that caused 
me to write this article. This source was the agricultural maga- 
zine. These students were going to such magazines as Breeder’s 
Gazette, Wallace’s Farmer, Kimball’s Dairyman, and more than any 
other, to the Country Gentleman. More than half of the oral talks 
given during the first four weeks came from material taken from 
articles appearing in these and similar magazines. The favorite 
one with the class seemed to be the Country Gentleman. I asked 
them why they selected articles appearing in this magazine in 
preference to those in other magazines. The invariable answer was 
that the articles were usually more interesting than those in other 
magazines and that they were often better written. 

Taking the cue from the class, I made further assignments for 
oral talks and sent the students to the better class of agricultural 
journals for the materials for their work. Each man was asked to 
pick out and read an article of special merit, take as many notes on 
it as he cared to take, digest it, assimilate it, amplify or digress out 
of his own fund of knowledge or experience; and thus, from the 
material, arrange and give a talk. The success of this modified 
plan was instantaneous. The oral work had been interesting 
before, but it became more so now. Given a basis to work on, the 
students made talks that were surprising. The plan struck them 
as favorably as it did me. At the end of the week, the written 
themes were handed in as before. Sometimes they were not much 
more than good summaries of the original article. More often they 
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were so changed that the writer of the original article would 
never have recognized it. The end of the term found the class 
still making expository talks based on articles taken from the 
agricultural magazines. 

The next term I continued the same method, making the talks 
argumentative instead of expository, however. This, too, had its 
result. Two members of the class, neither of whom had ever had 
any experience in public speaking, won places on the tri-statéd 
debating team. Another represented the college in the state ora- 
torical contest. ‘This seems to me assurance that the work we are 
doing is permanent and fundamental. The reason for it all is 
that these boys have brains. The remark is made above that 
the brains of the college are to be found in the agricultural classes. 
These brains have been put to work in the right way. 

This experience has set me to thinking, and out of it all has 
come an idea that I want to put forward to those who are teaching 
English to agricultural students. The modern method of teaching 
composition is largely by the analysis of specimens. Many books 
of such specimens have been compiled. I have said that there are 
no textbooks on the market, as far as I know, that make any attempt 
to furnish materials for teaching agricultural English. Further- 
more there is no book of specimens that makes any attempt to con- 
tain specimens of agricultural writing. In the absence of such 
books, what I want to propose is the use of a good agricultural 
magazine as a sourcebook for the teaching of elementary compo- 
sition to college agricultural] Freshmen. 

This idea of using a magazine is of course not new. Magazines 
such as the Ailantic Monthly have been used for this purpose for 
several years with good success. What is new is to make use of 
purely agricultural magazines in agricultural classes. There are 
a number of the better class of journals that might serve such a 
purpose. Breeder's Gazette, Better Farming, Country Life in 
America, Farm and Fireside—even such magazines as the Crafts- 
man or World’s Work, that deal with many general agricultural 
topics, might be used. It is not necessary to restrict the class to 
one magazine. There might be variety. It is not necessary to 
use one magazine throughout the year. For my part, I prefer 
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papers of the type of the Country Gentleman because of the inter- 
esting quality of the articles and of their wide range. 

The articles that are appearing in the Country Gentleman, for 
example, are not to be compared in merit with the classics. Who 
cares? They are interesting, they are alive, and they are written 
in the language of today. They are just the sort of articles that 
these students may be called on to write when they get out of 
college. They are as good as any of the sort that are appearing 
today. Then why is it not reasonable and sensible that these 
students be given a chance to read, analyze, and make use of them 
—imitate them even? If we carry out a method of oral work 
similar to the one outlined above, the material must be secured 
somewhere. Why not use the best at hand? If these students 
can be taught to write as well as the articles they may read or study, 
then may we say, “ Well done, thou good and faithful student.” 

In final analysis, my plan for the teaching of English to Fresh- 
man agricultural students is to have each member of the class sub- 
scribe to some good magazine such as the Country Gentleman, 
instead of a textbook written for engineers or liberal arts students. 
Use this magazine as a sourcebook of material for oral talks, for 
analysis, and for criticizing. Develop the thinking power of the 
students by making the course oral as well as written. Have agri- 
cultural students and no one else in the class. Give more time to 
exposition than to any other form of discourse. Put an instructor 
in charge who knows the difference between a windmill and a silo. 
Then watch results. 











A STUDY IN THE CORRECTION OF DIALECTIC ENGLISH 


































DANIEL W. REDMOND 
College of the City of New York 


As most of the readers of the English Journal are aware, the 
National Council of English Teachers voted, at a recent meeting, 
to recommend that more time than has hitherto been given to it be 
devoted to the teaching of oral English. Some of the problems 
to be met by this new effort may be difficult to describe, but at 
least one of them, the existence of dialect forms, is clearly apparent 
to any well-trained ear and is becoming more conspicuous with 
each class that enters college. 

In the early stages of our collegiate history the majority of our 
college students were descended from English-speaking stock. 
Variations in pronunciation were so slight as to be of comparatively 
little importance; in fact, they were often looked upon as some- 
thing desirable. But with the shift in the center of immigration 
to this country there came new speech influences. All the Euro- 
pean languages and many of the Asiatic tongues are found. The 
distribution varies in different sections: in some of the North 
Middle states the Scandinavian prevails, in the Eastern states the 
influences are mainly Germanic and Slavic, with an increasing 
Italian, and (for New England) Italian and French, element. 

Fortunate economic development has brought about the rapid 
advancement of the children of the foreign born to high schools 
and colleges, and the addition to their number of many students 
offering, for college entrance, preparation in foreign preparatory 
schools has already made the problem of English pronunciation 
a clearly defined one. Add to those groups mentioned the students 
of English-speaking stock who have a lisp or some other remediable 
defect and the problem assumes still larger proportions. 

The purpose of this article is to outline the problem in some 
detail and to show to how great an extent it has, in specific instances, 
been overcome. A description of the method of treatment should 
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logically follow, but space will not permit that. In New York 
City, where the composition of the population is very complex, the 
difficulty of dialectic English is met in its most conspicuous form. 
We have maintained at the College of the City of New York, for 
a number of years, separate classes for those students who show, 
at the beginning of their Freshman year, marked inability to pro- 
nounce or articulate English accurately. The Freshman class is 
subjected to an oral test, and those showing dialectic errors or other 
conspicuous defects are grouped in separate sections. These 
students are not allowed to go on with work in oral English until 
they have acquired a reasonable degree of accuracy. 

The time allotted for this training is one hour each week. The 
actual time of instruction exclusive of holidays, examinations, and 
other interruptions was, in the case of the two groups reported in 
the accompanying table, twelve recitation hours. The time which 
elapsed between the beginning of the course and the end was 14 
weeks. The accompanying table presents the record of two groups 
of students. The table is an actual transcription of the instructor’s 
class record. No attempt has been made to change or qualify the 
result. Ordinary type has been substituted for the phonetic script 
because of the difficulty of printing and reading the phonetic sym- 
bols. This may involve some slight loss in accuracy of represent- 
ing the sounds produced. 

Some objection may be found to the printing of individual 
records. This appears like a detailed and laborious process, but 
the problem is an individual one and cannot safely be treated in 
any other way. A summary will be subject to all the errors that 
arise from an attempt to generalize upon cases that are in many 
particulars unlike. In the consideration of some sounds there are 
enough elements in common to permit grouping; in other sounds 
the variations are so many that an accurate description would be 
merely another form of presenting the table without the advantage 
of appeal to the eye. 

Among the variations that may be grouped are the changes of 
initial th to d (them :dem). Among the twenty-three students 
whose cases we have considered here eleven were found who had 
this habit at the beginning of the term and five still had it at the 
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1. d low (under: undher); éh:¢ or| a:e (embition); ¢ 6 | 2 66 P 
d (them:dem); i:e (pin:peen);} low. 

a:e (ambition: embition). 

2. v:w (vase: wase); a:e (battle:| i:e; a:e; lisp. 5 | 3 40 F 
bettel); e:a (revange); i:e| | 
(it: et), lisp. | 

3. General slurring; positions} Some thickness; P 
correct. | generally good. 

4. 2:8 (haz:has); th:d (dem); ng | z:s; th:d; ng 61] 4 33 | F 
linked; r guttural, lisp; a:e| linked; a:e. 
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th:d (this:dis); ot close; mg| doubtful. | 
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7. Lisp; th:d (them:dem). | Lisp in some cases; 2/1 50 | P 

| correct in most. 

8. ¢:th (mat:math); mg linked;} All consonants cor-| 6 I 83 | P 
zis (waz:was); rf guttural;} rect; one vowel 
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* The difficulty of representing sounds accurately by ordinary type must not be overlooked, but 


the phonetic symbols present greater difficulties for the average reader. 
t Passed in spite of low percentage because only one error remained. 
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end, though with lessening frequency. In six cases guttural r, 
or Continental r as it is sometimes called, was habitual at the 
beginning, while only one use of it remained at the end. Four 
students changed v to f at the beginning, while the habit remained 
in two cases at the end. The difficulty of obtaining results where 
there is no tactual impression to serve as a guide is shown in the 
interchange of e and a (revange). Seven students had this difficulty 
at the beginning, and seven had it at the end. The remaining 
errors do not admit of classification, but appear in the table. 

The first column of the table contains a list of all the errors noted 
during the term and the second column contains a list of all the 
errors noted in the examination, or test, given at the end of the 
term. The thoroughness of the final test is shown by the fact that 
in some cases (e.g., cases 10 and 13, Group I) errors were detected 
in the test which either did not appear or were not detected during 
the term. 

In Group I seven out of thirteen students were brought, in 
twelve recitation hours, from habitually bad dialectic English to 
fairly accurate habits of pronunciation. In Group II five out of 
nine (excluding case 5) obtained the same good results. It is 
reasonably safe to say that the improvement is permanent. This 
conclusion is borne out by a study of about nine hundred cases of 
men who have completed the four-year college course. Rarely 
do the men revert to earlier dialect habits though there are a few 
cases in which this reversion has occurred. No particular merit 
is claimed for this work except that it meets the conditions that 
confront us and overcomes our difficulty in this one matter of dia- 
lect. The plan is readily adaptable to the local conditions of any 
college or school, and if carefully applied in all cases would result 
in raising considerably the standard of accuracy in oral English. 





































INTENSIVE SPELLING 


C. H. WARD 
The Taft School 


The best introduction to this paper is a pair of quotations, the 
first from a learned treatise on spelling by a great professor: ‘“‘We 
do not yet know with any show of accuracy which of these one, two, 
or three thousand words are persistent sources of error among large 
numbers of people.’”’ The other quotation is the words of a mere 
high-school teacher: “‘It has been the privilege of the writer to 
follow one pupil through the four years’ course of English with the 
one word benefiting, only to be compelled to explain the derivation 
and the rule for doubling ten times to the same individual during 
the fourth year.”’ 

Every secondary teacher does know (though, to be sure, he can 
quote no statistics) which words are persistent sources of error. If 
you should confront a grade teacher, a high-school teacher, and a 
professor of rhetoric with the forms stoped, wierd, and finaly, you 
would get from each the same weary smile of recognition; each 
one knows that from kindergarten to fiftieth reunion, from Maine 
to California, from grocer’s boy to successful novelist, it is the same 
three hundred deadly words that betray illiteracy. A college 
graduate who can’t spell idiosyncrasy is excusable. College exam- 
iners needn’t worry if a candidate for admission writes maintain- 
ance—provided he never writes such forms as noticable or occassion. 

This paper is a plea for ceasing to worry about the three 
thousand; for a bloodthirsty attack on the three hundred. 

The writer was fifteen years in discovering that most of his 
spelling troubles were confined to a few hundred very common 
words and a few dozen type-forms. All that time he faithfully 
dictated the thousands—scythe, knead, porcelain, etc. During the 
first five years he was quite unconscious that he wasn’t getting 
anywhere; during the next five he slowly learned that some forms 
like seperate and discribe were deathless hydras; during the last 
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five he discovered that it was infinitely harder to get rid of dis- 
sapoint and definate (and infinitely more useful) than to teach a 
hundred forms like musician and engineer. Why more useful ? 
Because the dis words are used a hundred times as often. Why 
more difficult? Because as spelling is at present organized a heed- 
less pupil may slip through the grades writing these common words 
wrong year after year. A firm, an all but unbreakable habit is 
formed, which may in some cases defy the most strenuous attack in 
the high school. 

The day will come when every grade teacher will be supplied by 
his principal with an authorized list of Words That Must Be Started 
Right. It is criminal to spend time on banana or crystal until too 
and their are habitually spelled correctly when the writer’s attention 
is on a composition. They must be paraded on the blackboard, 
dilated upon, written and sounded with exaggerated emphasis, dic- 
tated, returned to and returned to. But even then the work is 
only begun; until the knowledge is habitually applied when the 
main attention is elsewhere the spelling lessons are vain. 

Do you think I rave? This last year I have been observing 
a Class of average boys preparing to take final entrance examinations 
for college, all of whom had studied Latin for four years, had passed 
paper A, and nearly all of whom had been strictly drilled in spelling 
and punctuation for from four to six years. Their most frequent 
error was writing ¢o for too. Not, mind you, that the second o was 
carelessly omitted; the nature of the error was usually misspelling. 
There for their occurred with enough frequency to drive a teacher 
insane. Replys persisted to the end of the year, and one boy, who 
had been under my care for six years, wrote planing for planning 
on his college paper. His was an obdurate mind; but if for six 
years before he came to me he had been allowed to exercise the bad 
habit, he was not entirely to blame for not overcoming it in the 
next six. 

This difficulty of rooting out an old habit, of fixing a new one 
in its place, of insuring the operation of the new habit when the 
mind is busy expressing ideas, is quite beyond the comprehension of 
any professor or critical parent. It passes the understanding of the 
teacher himself. Although at present I regard myself as a spelling 
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fiend, still I am sure that a decade hence I shall look back upon my 
present self as mildly unconscious of the forces against which I 
struggle. 

The essence of these forces is always confusion. Some psy- 
chologist of the future may formulate the mental mix-ups; at 
present we guess and grope. But our minds must be cleared of the 
idea that we deal with mere heedlessness. Consider shepherd. 
Every boy and girl is confronted throughout his life with such 
spellings of the proper name as Shephard, Shepard, until his mental 
picture is a blurred and inextricable composite. Askes, fourty, 
villiage, dispair, shure, controle, fiew, etc., are easily referable to 
parallel correct forms; minuite may be due to biscuit. Oral con- 
fusions account for such mistakes as probally, atheletics, supprise, 
enimy. Of a different sort and more complicated are errors in 
using suffixes. It is quite impossible for the trained mind to real- 
ize the alertness necessary in an immature mind, during the rush 
of a written test, if the knowledge of altering final letters is to be 
properly applied. For example, the teacher finds enjoies, is 
inflamed with wrath, wonders if the pupil has any mentality; 
inquires the next day in class about replies and employs, and finds 
that the understanding of the principle is perfectly clear; confronts 
the pupil with his idiotic enjoies and savagely demands whether 
his brain is larger than a pea; the modest answer is, ‘‘I got mixed 
up.”’ Bright boys, whose accuracy in a spelling test is invincible, 
will in themes write /adie’s, dinning room, does'nt, and be just as 
puzzled as the teacher when the errors are disclosed. The old 
ignorance is always slipping in to confound the recently established 
knowledge. In some form or other misspelling is confusion. 

Therefore the first object of intensive spelling is to establish 
order. ‘This is invariably done’’; ‘‘such a form does not exist’’; 
‘‘when must you always double?” ‘‘Henrys ought to look as 
strange to you as snow in July”; ‘‘there are only three preterites in 
aid”’; “only ex, pro, and sub take ceed,” and so on eternally, the old 
‘“‘alwayses”’ and ‘‘nevers”’ being unremittingly presented until they 
are dinned into careless minds, take root, and crowd out the 
confusions. 

It is the opposite of this plan, it is creating confusion, to present 
there and their together, or seize and siege, or all right and already. 
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When you display as a group of freaks seize, weird, either, emphasize 
them as three of a kind, repeat them and expatiate upon them, then 
you make one clean-cut impression; for a few in the class that one 
presentation is indelible. If you then say anything about siege, 
you smudge the mental diagram; for some in the class you may have 
created indelible confusion. If all right gets fervid comment in 
a recitation (never is that wrong form to be exhibited), then there 
must be nothing said that day about already; for that would be to 
construct disorder. 

Examine your own processes, if you have any memories of that 
remote period when you had any slight troubles with spelling. 
Suppose you were in doubt about cemetary. Did it help you to 
pair it with secretery? Was it your custom to put dissimilar words 
together and say, “‘ Now I will remember that the first is different 
from the second’’? Suppose that when you were a bit flustered 
before a class you had to declare the proper spelling of a word, 
would you wish mental pictures like these ? 


(i) (r) 
incompat(a)ble emba(rr)ass 

(7) (r) 
incontest(a)ble ha(rr)ass 


Most of us have to put the similar forms together Once we have 
learned ‘‘stationery is not used in a cemetery,” no embarrassment 
can make us err with either word. By some mnemonic device we fix 
the impression of two r’s in embarrass; by another device, in an- 
other brain-cell, we fix one in harass; if we pair them, we are lost. 

The whole system of intensive spelling is to build groups of 
words that corroborate each other. Almost, already, always, alio- 
gether belong together, help each other. All right must be kept 
as far apart as possible in time and thought. ‘‘There is no such 
thing as an adjective in us,’’ we must insist, “‘no such thing as an 
adjective in full”; later we may casually mention bogus and citrus, 
or comment on crop-full. ‘Speeches every week”’ will teach the 
spelling of two words; “he speaks in a weak voice” will, later, 
teach two others. But “he speaks a speech”’ may unteach spelling 
for life. Lose, move, and prove; laid, paid, said; exceed, proceed, 
succeed; divide and divine; he hadn’t a particle of principle; the 
principal man was a practical man; ninth, truly, argument; decision 
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and occasion—all such groupings help to build up an assured and 
lasting knowledge. 

There is no other clue to the labyrinth of ie and ei. ‘‘ Always 
expect it to be ze, unless you know definitely to the contrary.” 
Learn the four cases in which it is ei: (1) when the sound is that of 
long a or longi; (2) when the sound is short 7 or short e (except 
mischief, kerchief, friend, and sieve); (3) after c (except financier); 
(4) in five or six freaks: seize, either, weird, leisure, neither. The 
ei cases may be remembered by a jingle: 

(1) When sound is like long a or i, 
(2) Or after letter c; 

Save mischief, kerchief, friend, and sieve 
(3) When like short i or e. 

(4) Seize, either, 

Weird, leisure, neither. 


This is an unlovely and tortuous thing, but any pupil who masters 
it is freed from one of the greatest of spelling perplexities. 

For the past three years the writer has used a little pamphlet 
of thirty classified lists, containing a total of about four hundred 


forms. Month after month and year after year the pupils are put 
through the same familiar pages. Spellers have been practically 
abandoned. All our spelling time is devoted to trying to fix 
common forms ineradicably. Even in this we fail woefully. Of 
course we do. Improvement in spelling can be achieved only in 
proportion to the cube-root of the effort expended. At the end of 
the year only ten out of the twenty-five boys in the second-year 
class could spell all the words in the pamphlet. Nevertheless they 
were a better trained crowd than we had ever had previously. The 
most hopeless spellers were missing only 1o per cent of the words. 
A test of thirty-five words was marked zero if two were misspelled. 

It is understood in our grading of themes and written tests that 
there are three kinds of misspellings: (1) unusual words, (2) words 
that the ideal pupil would have observed, but to which attention 
has not been called, (3) words that have been specially dwelt on. 
Nothing is deducted for the first kind, little for the second, but 
zero is the only limit for penalizing the third. A third-year pupil 
who writes /adys in an otherwise perfect hundred-word test may 
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get 80 per cent in September or 40 per cent in June. For the vio- 
lation of an invariable, familiar, clearly understood rule no marking 
is too severe. And severity is the truest kindness. It often teaches 
a stupid boy in October what leniency would leave untaught in June. 

There is, I am sure, one advantage in intensive spelling that no 
amount of spread-out work can secure: it establishes a nucleus. 
When a boy has reached the stage where dissapoint and finaly are 
ludicrous, where they instantly recall the teacher’s invective, where 
they announce screamingly that the writer is a poor ignoramus, 
then that boy is ready to be more ashamed of éransative or to detect 
and reform apropriation. As long as he is taught that he is respon- 
sible for a vast field of seldom-used nouns he feels abused, he justifies 
his errors to himself; but when he is strictly liable for only a few 
square yards he cannot excuse himself. He is then alive to errors; 
which means that his intellect has been quickened. 

Since the above was written I have received a copy of Concrete 
Investigation of the Material of English Spelling, by Professor Jones, 
of the University of South Dakota, in which he tabulates the mis- 
spellings in 15,000,000 words of theme-writing done by pupils in 
the grades in four states. I subjoin some quotations from his 
comments on the data. 


1. Indeed the very words that give most trouble in spelling are almost 
invariably found in the second or third grade lists, and faithfully reappear 
throughout the subsequent years. Over nine-tenths of all words misspelled 
by the 1,050 grade students are found in these two lists. 

2. From the standpoint of usefulness this (second-grade) list is worth 
many times as much as all the other lists combined. 

3. Since these troublesome but useful words are not pointed out and 
effectively dealt with in these early grades, our handling of the most dangerous 
spelling material is not efficient, and students go on misspelling, year after 
year, words that should be mastered in the early school years. 

4. Our spelling problem is not so gigantic as it is commonly believed to be, 
for the reason that a handful of words misspelled over and over by each student 
has misled us in our judgment. 


It is instructive to see how this staid scientific report waxes 
emotional when it discusses the misspellings of simple and common- 
place words. Professor Jones presents a list of “One Hundred 
Spelling Demons of the English Language.” Surely this is an 
authentic demonology. It needs a propaganda. 




































THE REDISTRIBUTION OF THE CONTENT OF SOME 
HIGH-SCHOOL COURSES' 


VINCIL C. COULTER 
State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 

We have watched with the fond eye of doting parents the rapid 
growth of the youngest member of our educational family, the 
high school. We have provided liberally for the young hopeful that 
he might sow his wild oats in freedom. We have withheld the rod 
of criticism. We have had pride in his lustiness. But recently 
we have become somewhat disturbed by the frequency and severity 
of his growing pains and of certain other disorders resulting from a 
too persistent indulgence in the unripe fruit of the tree of knowledge. 
It now seems time to establish a firmer discipline and prescribe a 
more scientific dietary. 

To leave this somewhat impertinent figure of speech, we are 
beginning to realize that the high-school program is not fully 
meeting our expectations, that not all the changes in and additions 
to its content have made for efficiency in the solution of its prob- 
lem—the training of efficient, straight-thinking men and women. 
This absence of desired results, however, is what might have been 
expected from the manner in which these changes have been brought 
about. 

A few years ago, when instruction in the high school became 
definitely departmental, and when longer specialized training was 
being demanded of high-school teachers, there was a tendency to 
increase the work in the various departments and to make them 
college departments in miniature. As the social consciousness of 
the school was awakened, each departmental teacher tried to meet 
newly perceived needs by additions to his own departmental 
material, frequently with little regard to the development of other 
departments or to the peculiar limitations or adaptabilities of his 

*A paper read before the National Council of Teachers of English at St. Paul, 


July 9, 1914. 
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own subject-matter. Later, as still other social and economic 
needs were felt, entirely new departments were added to the 
school program, and new and untried content developed. 

Two causes, especially, seem to have contributed to the defeat 
of the aim of the secondary-school program. In the first place, such 
changes as there have been have been made, for the most part, by 
departmental teachers with a limited view of the entire educational 
needs of the pupils. Administrative officers have too seldom guided 
the growth of the curriculum so that it might result in a consistent 
educational program. They have been content to look after the 
finances, keep the faculty in more or less good humor, and mediate 
between the school and the parent. Instead of building a course 
every part of which should have a place in the scheme of the whole, 
they have too frequently allowed the teachers to fight for depart- 
mental requirements and come to compromises based upon the 
personal strength of the various members of the faculty, not upon 
the value of the material in the education of the pupil. Depart- 
mental jealousy is a second cause contributing to the present 
confusion. This seems to be the result, in part at least, of the inade- 
quacy of the training many teachers have received for their work. 
Of course we know that the tendency in the past has been to train 
specialists in curriculum content rather than specialists in educa- 
tion. The most hopeful sign at present is a widespread feeling that 
the entire content of the secondary-school program must be reor- 
ganized, that each teacher must give more analytic statement to 
the habits and reactions he may reasonably expect to train through 
the medium of his own peculiar subject-matter. The ideal situa- 
tion will be reached only when the faculty become trained co- 
operators in the administration of the entire curriculum. 

The papers and addresses before the various departments of 
this Association show that a few teachers are still unaware of the 
growth in the content and aims of departments other than their 
own since the days of their secondary education. Perhaps the 
most careful survey of the high-school curriculum being made at 
present is that of the Commission of the National Education Associ- 
ation on the Reorganization of Secondary Education. But a care- 
ful reading of the preliminary report of that Commission reveals, 
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what of course the members are thoroughly aware of, numerous 
duplications of materials and aims which need to be eliminated. 
The very difficulty of the task makes it attractive. The following 
suggestions are offered with no fatuous idea that they may be 
final, but rather with the hope that they may elicit constructive 
criticism. Not all the suggestions are equally important or equally 
well founded. One thing, however, seems clear; it is better to 
scrap the machine and build another from the débris than to make 
it more cumbersome by any attempt to splice the weak parts as 
they now stand. 

The plan here outlined provides for the redistribution of the 
‘contents of the departments of English, history, economics, and art, 
including music. These departments are chosen because their 
contents have peculiar interrelations and duplications. At present 
English teachers are recognizing the value of teaching literature as 
an art. But the functioning which we desire to train through the 
art of literature is closely related to the functioning which the other 
arts are expected to train, and only slightly to that trained through 
grammar, composition, and literary history, which form at present 
the chief work of the English department. As the program is 
now administered, the training of the aesthetic faculties is divided 
between the teachers of art, music, and literature. The taste 
shown by many of our graduates is ample proof that such training 
as we now give is seldom effective. 

English teachers are teaching a little about the growth and 
structure of language. This work would gain immensely in effi- 
ciency if it were freed from its present entanglements with com- 
position and literature. It is more nearly allied to psychology and 
logic than to composition and literary history. English teachers 
are also placing emphasis upon outline of material, logical arrange- 
ment of observations, brevity and accuracy of statement in oral 
and written composition. But these things cannot be taught 
apart from valuable and accurate content. The notable work in 
vocational guidance through composition, or, better, composition 
through a course in vocational guidance, which is being done by 
the English department of the Central High School, of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, is a striking lesson for us. The success of the 
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Grand Rapids plan seems to prove, what some of us have come to 
believe true, that a large part of what we are trying to accomplish 
through courses in composition can only be accomplished in content 
courses. The content handled in this vocational work is not at all 
related to grammar, or to literary history, or to literature as a 
means of aesthetic enjoyment. It is social and economic, and 
should be organized as a part of the social group of studies. It 
would appear to be more reasonable to transfer the composition 
work to departments with valuable content to be organized and 
expressed, than to confuse the work of the English department by 
bringing in material which functions in a way foreign to its other 
content, merely for the sake of vitalizing composition. 

Again, the history department and the English department 
divide between themselves the task of showing the growth of the 
racial ideals of the English and American peoples. The result of 
this division of unit content is as deplorable as the result of the 
division of the training of the aesthetic activities. 

This statement of present duplications and divisions, a state- 
ment which might be very much more fully elaborated if time 
permitted, indicates the reasons behind the proposed redistribution 
of these elements of the secondary program. 

The suggestion is that this content be distributed to five groups, 
each with reasonably distinct subject-matter and aims. These 
groups may be called (1) technical, (2) historical, (3) economic, 
(4) aesthetic, and (5) special, in music, art, platform work, etc. 

1. There is certain highly technical material in the high-school 
program which does not seem to relate itself readily to other con- 
tent. There must be classes in music, drawing, grammar, letter- 
writing, the elements of sentence structure, etc. Such of this 
work as now falls to the lot of the English teacher would gain 
much by being freed from attempts to correlate it with composition 
and literature. The content of this group in no sense forms a 
“department,” and it has no special unity. But grammar and 
drawing, for instance, are more closely related than grammar and 
literary art. Such technical material should be isolated, and at- 
tention should be focused upon it until at least its elements are 
mastered. 
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2. The second, or historical, group, and those following, present 
reasonably unified content with special adaptabilities. This group 
would naturally include, in the grades and in the early years of the 
high school, the stories of antiquity and of our own times, the 
biographies of great men and women, which give the ground- 
work of interest and information upon which to build the later 
organized consecutive courses in history. 

These organized courses in the present curriculum include 
English history and American history. By the side of these courses 
are the English department courses in English literature and 
American literature. A few years ago these four courses were 
mere chronologies. All were informational primarily, and were 
taught from textbooks. But new materials and new aims and 
new methods have been brought into all this work. ‘My notion 
of a literary student,”’ says Morley, “is one who through books 
explores the strange voyages of men’s moral reason, the impulses 
of the human heart, the chances and changes that have overtaken 
human ideals of virtue and happiness, of conduct and manners, 
and the shifting fortunes of the great conceptions of truth and 
virtue.”’ This is, perhaps, as good a brief statement as can be 
found of the aim of any intelligent course in the history of literature, 
as it is of the aim of any intelligent course in history. But if the 
growth of these ideals of the English and American peoples is to be 
presented effectively it must be done in unit courses. To divide 
this content between a course in history and one in literature is 
folly. Neither course can be effective. Or if either is effective, 
it necessarily duplicates the other. 

The pupil who elects these four courses gives to them one- 
fourth of his time in the high school. In the stress of modern 
education for efficiency, it is difficult to justify this apportion- 
ment of time. We have tried to meet the situation by making 
them elective. But this content is among the most valuable in 
the high-school curriculum, and it should not be possible for any 
prospective citizen to spend his four high-school years without com- 
ing in contact with it. The solution of the difficulty is, really, very 
simple. Put all this work where it belongs, in the history group. 
Eliminate the useless material from the courses as now given, and 
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save time and gain in efficiency through unity and concentration. 
This suggestion holds for the first consecutive view of the English 
or the American people. The larger high schools and the colleges 
and universities will, of course, offer for those who are interested 
specialized work in the history of economic conditions, of govern- 
ment, of education, of religion, of literature as an art, of music, of 
art, etc. The point I desire to stress is that the first consecutive 
view of the development of either people should be a unit course, 
and it should be required of every student who completes the high 
school. 

3. The economic group would naturally include the materials 
outlined by the chairman of the Committee on Social Studies. The 
history work of this group would be specialized into ecomonic 
and commercial history which might serve as a foundation for the 
study of present economic and commercial conditions. This his- 
tory should by no means be allowed to take the place of that out- 
lined in the preceding group. The content and aims of the two are 
distinct. 

I have never been able to see why those whose business it is to 
develop this economic work so persistently ignore material which 
is attractive and very important. I refer to the duties and rights 
of citizenship as defined by the statutes and ordinances of the 
various states and cities. We complain that such laws as there 
are relating to the management of public-service institutions, of 
bakeries, of dairies, of markets, are not enforced. Under our plan 
of local self-government the enforcement of these laws is impossible 
without an informed public. The school is doing little to make 
its pupils more effective citizens in these matters than their parents 
are. Of late we have given much time and effort to an attempt to 
free the public from medical superstition and the tyranny of the 
quack doctor. The school could well undertake the similar service 
of freeing the public from the tyranny of the lawyer. This might 
be accomplished through the medium of the economic group. 

4. The materials, aims, and methods of the fourth group, which 
I have called for want of a better name the aesthetic group, are as 
yet but imperfectly defined. We have not adjusted our curriculum 
thinking to the aesthetic needs and possibilities of the pupils. The 
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present emphasis upon story-telling in the grades, upon drawing and 
music, upon oral and dramatic work throughout the school, indi- 
cates, however, that we are beginning to realize the value of the 
art impulse in education. Professor Charles H. Johnston says, 
“The incipient stages of the aesthetic experience, the natural and 
unrestricted approach to the beautiful, will soon cease to be the 
detached and exclusive privilege of those only who can defy school 
standards.” 

Too much of the discussion of this phase of education is still 
in the hands of those who are afflicted with the “‘artistic tempera- 
ment.” Aesthetic education cannot come to its own so long as its 
chief aim is thought to be harmonious color schemes in dress, or 
the “beautiful” in surroundings; so long as it is considered merely 
a provision for leisure hours. Skilfully directed aesthetic activity, 
we must realize, is the most direct means of effecting the 
“‘automatization of those fundamental activities, relatively few in 
number, which stand one in stead in either cultural or vocational 
crises.” It is the normal process of unifying and mastering the 
spiritual forces of life, of establishing desired moral reactions. 
The “pattern” into which life experience is thrown through 
aesthetic activity is to our spiritual experience what the tabulation 
of observations is to the scientist, the fundamental process in 
control. 

The material of this group would be the great literature, music, 
and art of the world. Special stress should be given to recent and 
contemporary material in these fields. This new grouping would 
free the director of the work from the present obsession of the 
English teacher, the feeling that a bit of literature which may have 
satisfied the aesthetic needs of a few of our ancestors a hundred 
or two years ago must of necessity be great literature now, and 
must be forced down the gullet of the pupil even though it is certain 
to give him literary indigestion. 

The method of handling this material is determined by the 
aim, which is not information, but aesthetic functioning—the 
establishing of socially valuable reactions. In order to induce 
aesthetic activity it is necessary to keep within the potential 
range of the pupil, to use art which portrays emotions and experi- 
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ences such as he has had, in a form which he can understand. That 
this induced activity may be socially valuable, it is necessary to 
handle material which is related to the pupil’s environment, 
physical, social, moral, or spiritual. Neither of these considerations 
requires the exclusion of all historical material, or the inclusion of 
all contemporary material. Much of the early literature and art 
of the race deal with social, moral, and spiritual forces which are a 
part of the environment of every child. But it is true that much 
of the material which is used at present in English classes, many 
of the so-called ‘‘classics,’”’ have no aesthetic value for the students. 
It has become customary for teachers of English to read papers 
before such assemblies as this in which they profess to have secured 
the desired results by means of this material. But the writer has 
his own experience with hundreds of pupils whom high-school 
teachers have considered their best pupils in English. These 
students, when they come to see the possibilities for pleasure and 
profit in other material, ask why they were made to do such useless 
work in the high school. And the answer is still to seek. Aesthetic 
value for the pupil depends entirely upon the experience which 
literature, or art, or music, may, through the administration of the 
teacher, induce. Literature which cannot be made to yield that 
experience is of no value here. What was valuable in former times, 
what satisfied the aesthetic needs of any considerable number of 
our ancestors, is certainly a valuable historical document, but it 
should be handled in the historical group for historical purposes and 
not be allowed to confuse the issue here. Perhaps no one dis- 
tinction is more important than this in the handling of literature, 
or less recognized in the practice of the schools. 

The aim and material of this group determine the method, which 
should be as unlike as possible the usual academic recitation. No 
“course”? need be organized which all students must “‘take”’ and 
“pass,” though this work should be a part of the activity of every 
pupil. No grade should be recorded. An elaborate system of 
grading, with averages and rankings, is an abomination anywhere, 
and it would be doubly an abomination here. Pupils should come 
to this work for the satisfaction of natural impulses in the same 
spirit in which they come to their playground activities—and they 
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should not be disappointed. It is no more impossible, though it is 
perhaps more difficult, to direct them so that they may master 
and enjoy the higher forms of artistic expression than it is to train 
boys to leave their crude natural games and enjoy the more com- 
plicated sports. It is only through this type of material adminis- 
tered in this manner that we can with any certainty form the 
taste of our pupils, lead them from the trivial and sentimental in 
their diversions, and establish desirable reactions. 

The administration of the material of this group would not aim 
at technical dexterity in any of the arts. But the pleasure and 
profit to be derived from any art depend upon the complex of 
reactions induced, and this complex must be built up carefully 
and consciously by the teacher. 

5. In the larger schools it is now possible to make provision 
for the early technical training of pupils who may be interested 
in the various arts. The road to success in music, writing, art, or 
platform work of any kind is long and the expense is heavy. Suc- 
cess is by no means certain. Many parents cannot afford to give 
children who show adaptabilities the long preliminary training 
which is necessary in order to judge of their probable success or 
failure. Early training in these lines is important. Few who wait 
until after their high-school days for the preliminary training in their 
chosen field can hope for success. We are meeting the vocational 
needs of our pupils along commercial lines. These other vocations 
are legitimate, they offer peculiar types of satisfaction to certain 
students, and they offer unlimited chance for growth. To these 
considerations add the peculiarly social nature of the service 
rendered and the long apprenticeship demanded by the arts, and it 
must follow that this work may claim a place in the public school. 
This is not a plea for the development of art schools as a part of 
the public-school system. It is not expected that the high school 
shall turn out artists. But it seems that the high school should 
give opportunity for special students to try themselves out sufh- 
ciently to be able to judge of their probable artistic and financial 
success. 

The plan of distribution which has been thus briefly outlined 
provides for all the significant material in the departments under 
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discussion with a saving of time and a gain in unity of aim. Per- 
haps the most important result of the regrouping would be the dis- 
integration of the incongruous mass of material now gathered into 
the English department. The only element of the present English 
work which has not been provided for is the composition. Of late 
the dreams of the English teacher have been nightmare themes with 
tongues of red. Our efforts to correlate composition and literature 
have failed. High-school classes conducted after the manner 
of college-composition classes have left us panting and calling for 
help. Oral composition has come to the rescue and still we do 
not accomplish the desired results. We have begun a strong plea 
for the co-operation of all teachers with the English teachers in the 
matter of “English.’”’ In our strenuous attempt to prove to other 
teachers that their work is inefficient unless they give due attention 
to the qualities in expression which we have been trying to foster 
we have proved that matters of outline, of clear and concise state- 
ment, of adequacy of vocabulary, are no more the concern of the 
English teacher than of the science or history teacher. In the 
English Journal for June, 1914, Mr. A. R. Brubacher has made 
convincing statement of this fact, though not precisely in these 
words. It has ceased to be a matter of the co-operation of other 
teachers with the English teacher in teaching English. It is 
seriously doubted if anything of value can be taught in any depart- 
ment unless the teachers give attention to these things. About as 
useless a bit of method as ever entered the schools is the method of 
requiring the English teacher to mark the “English” of papers 
written for other departments. The plan presupposes the vicious 
assumption that a paper may be good in history, for instance, and 
at the same time bad in English. Many teachers now recognize 
that their chief business is to help the pupil to organize his experi- 
ences with their subject-matter and express himself adequately— 
perhaps as many teachers in other departments as in English. 
And many teachers in other departments, with their unified and 
vital material, frequently teach composition better than we do in 
our composition classes. It only remains for us to admit that com- 
position is not content for another group or for separate classes, 
but that it is a matter of method in all teaching. 














SEPARATING COMPOSITION FROM LITERATURE IN 
THE HIGH SCHOOL!’ 


EDWIN L. MILLER 
Principal, Northwestern High School, Detroit, Michigan 


The French soldier in Sienkiewicz’ novel is so polite that, before 
running an adversary through, he bows and says, “‘Pardonnez-moi.”’ 
Similarly, in view of the fact that I shall probably say some things 
this morning which will irritate you, I desire in advance to beg 
your pardon. Please remember, also, that I am myself an English 
teacher and as such have been guilty of all of the pedagogical crimes 
and misdemeanors of which I am going to accuse those English 
teachers who are so unfortunate as to be absent from this meeting. 

At the present time the teachers of English in the high schools 
of America-are divided into two camps. Those in one believe that 
the study of literature should be separated from that of composi- 
tion. Those in the other hold that there is a connection so intimate 
and so vital between the two that the one cannot be dissociated 
from the other. Both, in my judgment, are partly right. To show 
why and in what sense both are right is the first object of this paper. 
Its second object is to show how these apparently divergent views 
can be so reconciled in practice as to secure the advantages of both 
theories without sacrificing the benefits of either. 

Thomas Carlyle, in his Essay on Burns, says that Burns failed 
because he lacked unity of purpose. He was not wholly a poet 
or wholly a farmer. The result was that he succeeded fully as 
neither. His life was like an ax with a double edge. As Carlyle 
says, “‘The wedge will rend rocks; but its edge must be sharp and 
single; if it be double, the wedge is bruised in pieces and will rend 
nothing.” 

In our teaching of English we are trying to rend rocks with a 
double wedge. We are handicapped, as was Burns, by a double 


tA paper read before the National Council of Teachers of English at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, July 9, 1914. 
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aim. Our purpose lacks unity. We are trying at one and the 
same time to teach two things which, while superficially related, 
need to be attacked by radically different methods. We are trying 
to teach our pupils at one and the same time to take in ideas and 
to give them out. In other words, English, as we use the word, 
means both literature and composition. To complicate the prob- 
lem, grammar, vocational guidance, the history of literature, elo- 
cution, and everything else for which no other place in the course 
can be found, together with all of the teachers who can teach 
nothing else, are frequently dumped into the English department. 
The result is about as satisfactory as that which we should obtain 
in the physical-training department if we were to lump baseball, 
basket-ball, football, tennis, and poker together under the general 
title of ‘‘athletics” and require one and the same team to play all 
five games from Labor Day until the Fourth of July. 

One interesting result of all this is that literature has been much, 
and composition little, taught, for the very delightful reason that 
some teachers, being human, find it more agreeable to listen four 
hours a day to the sound of their own voices expounding Shake- 
speare than to bend fourteen hours a day, not to mention Saturdays, 
Sundays, and holidays, over the task of laboriously proofreading 
the crude themes of backward children. Even when the teacher 
has one of those New England consciences which cause the owner 
to regard it as a duty, not only to suffer herself, but to be the cause 
of suffering in her pupils, it often happens that a boy’s apparent 
success in literature covers up his real inability to write to such an 
extent that, after being passed from course to course, he is finally 
graduated with a colossal incapacity for self-expression. Too often 
the result of the whole business, indeed, is that he can neither read 
nor write. He does not care for good books. He spells “believe”’ 
“‘b-e-l-e-i-v-e”” and “‘receive’”’ the other way. He cannot distin- 
guish “t-o’’ from “‘t-o-o” or “‘t-w-o” from either. Old Mother 
Hubbard’s cupboard was not barer of bones than is his mind of 
fundamental concepts. He informs you in perfect good faith that 
George Washington in 1492 ascended Vesuvius to see the Creator 
smoke. He is as incapable of distinguishing a restrictive from a 
non-restrictive clause as is a cow of jumping over the moon. To 
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him Dan is the most northerly, and Beersheba the most southerly, 
point in Scotland; Tennyson, he tells you, is a wonderful poet with 
long hair who wrote the idle king; and of Samuel Johnson he writes 
as follows: ‘In 1709 there was born in Lichfield, England, a most 
eccentric, gruff, and fat old man. He translated the Pope’s 
Messiah from Latin into English and between 1759 and 1760 wrote 
a dictionary.” 

Everybody ascribes this state of affairs to the total depravity of 
the English teacher, but two classes of men are especially loud in 
denunciation—old business men and young college professors. Yet 
it is not the fault of the teachers. It is the fault of the system. 
It is due to the fact taat they are now required at one and the same 
time to do two radically different things and to do about twice as 
much of each as flesh and blood can stand. To expect a teacher 
at one and the same time to train Johnnie to take in Shakespeare 
and to train him to express those ideas of his own which he should 
have but doesn’t, is just as reasonable as it would be to expect her 
at one and the same time to travel north and south. The result is 
that we find the English teacher generally going south or up in 
the air. 

If we separate literature and composition, teaching them in 
alternate semesters, this undesirable situation will be relieved in at 
least four important practical respects. First, if a teacher is given 
a composition class, he must teach composition. He cannot fill up 
his hours, to borrow an apt but rough phrase from Freeman, with 
silly talk about Shelley. He cannot mask his amiable indolence 
with a cloak of literary enthusiasm. He must fish or cut bait. 
Second, the pupil’s deficiencies and virtues will be more easily dis- 
covered. For instance, Johnnie is strong in literature and weak in 
composition. If he gets 1oo in literature and 50 in composition, 
he now passes with an average of 75. His weakness in composition 
is not discovered and, hence, not remedied. Third, if the subjects 
are separated, a boy who has failed in composition can be put at 
once into a class where nothing but composition is taught. He will 
not, as now, be compelled to repeat the literature in which he has 
passed in order to get the composition in which he has failed. Thus 
some waste of the boy’s time and the taxpayers’ money will be 
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eliminated. Fourth, and most important of all, the gain that 
springs from the unity of the object of a separated course means 
an important economy of time, and hence an important gain in 
efficiency. The work of a mixed class is like that of a mixed train. 
It is slow; it lacks momentum. Its speed is to that of a separated 
class as is the speed of a mixed train on a jerk-water railroad to that 
of the Twentieth Century Limited. A mixed class is like the cabin 
of an unthrifty outcast, which has one room that does duty as 
pigsty, kitchen, pantry, dining-room, parlor, bedroom, and attic; 
the segregated class is a room in a respectable house. Nice people, 
it is superfluous to add, do not keep the pig and the grand piano 
in the same room. We teach the importance of unity in sentence 
and paragraph structures; why not practice it also in the con- 
struction of our courses ? 

There is another consideration of some consequence. Jack 
London in his John Barleycorn says that, when he tried to teach 
himself to write, he first had to unlearn all that his high-school 
teachers and college professors had taught him, because the 1899 
editors did not want poems modeled on Snowbound or essays based 
on Sartor Resartus. They wanted the 1899 truck. He learned 
how to produce it by studying and imitating the 1899 papers and 
magazines. At the time he was indignant at his teachers, but 
finally concluded that it was unfair to blame them, for, if they had 
known how to produce the 1899 truck, they would not have been 
impecunious pedagogues, but millionaire authors with yachts and 
ranches. 

He was not, however, altogether unfair in blaming them. They 
ought to have studied the 1899 truck and still more ought we to 
study the 1914 truck. Insufferable as much of it is, there are 
reasons for its hold on the nation. For the most part it has at 
least the merit of a mirror. It reflects the tastes of the average 
person. Robert Louis Stevenson did not think it beneath his 
dignity to study the dime novel in order to learn the secret of its 
popularity. By appropriating its virtues and wedding them to a 
sane literary art, he produced Dr. Jekyll and The Wreckers. By an 
analogous process we can teach our pupils the secrets of the best 
modern literary practice, which is very good indeed, very much 
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If we separate literature and composition, teaching them in 
alternate semesters, this undesirable situation will be relieved in at 


least four important practical respects. 
a composition class, he must teach composition. 


First, if a teacher is given 
He cannot fill up 


his hours, to borrow an apt but rough phrase from Freeman, with 


silly talk about Shelley. 
with a cloak of literary enthusiasm. 


He cannot mask his amiable indolence 
He must fish or cut bait. 


Second, the pupil’s deficiencies and virtues will be more easily dis- 


covered. For instance, Johnnie is strong in literature and weak in 


composition. 


If he gets too in literature and 50 in composition, 
he now passes with an average of 75. 
is not discovered and, hence, not remedied. 


His weakness in composition 


Third, if the subjects 


are separated, a boy who has failed in composition can be put at 
once into a class where nothing but composition is taught. He will 
not, as now, be compelled to repeat the literature in which he has 
passed in order to get the composition in which he has failed. Thus 


some waste of the boy’s time and the taxpayers’ money will be 
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eliminated. Fourth, and most important of all, the gain that 
springs from the unity of the object of a separated course means 
an important economy of time, and hence an important gain in 
efficiency. The work of a mixed class is like that of a mixed train. 
It is slow; it lacks momentum. Its speed is to that of a separated 
class as is the speed of a mixed train on a jerk-water railroad to that 
of the Twentieth Century Limited. A mixed class is like the cabin 
of an unthrifty outcast, which has one room that does duty as 
pigsty, kitchen, pantry, dining-room, parlor, bedroom, and attic; 
the segregated class is a room in a respectable house. Nice people, 
it is superfluous to add, do not keep the pig and the grand piano 
in the same room. We teach the importance of unity in sentence 
and paragraph structures; why not practice it also in the con- 
struction of our courses? 

There is another consideration of some consequence. Jack 
London in his John Barleycorn says that, when he tried to teach 
himself to write, he first had to unlearn all that his high-school 
teachers and college professors had taught him, because the 1899 
editors did not want poems modeled on Snowbound or essays based 
on Sartor Resartus. They wanted the 1899 truck. He learned 
how to produce it by studying and imitating the 1899 papers and 
magazines. At the time he was indignant at his teachers, but 
finally concluded that it was unfair to blame them, for, if they had 
known how to produce the 1899 truck, they would not have been 
impecunious pedagogues, but millionaire authors with yachts and 
ranches. 

He was not, however, altogether unfair in blaming them. They 
ought to have studied the 1899 truck and still more ought we to 
study the 1914 truck. Insufferable as much of it is, there are 
reasons for its hold on the nation. For the most part it has at 
least the merit of a mirror. It reflects the tastes of the average 
person. Robert Louis Stevenson did not think it beneath his 
dignity to study the dime novel in order to learn the secret of its 
popularity. By appropriating its virtues and wedding them to a 
sane literary art, he produced Dr. Jekyll and The Wreckers. By an 
analogous process we can teach our pupils the secrets of the best 
modern literary practice, which is very good indeed, very much 
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better, in some respects, as a matter of fact, than that of fifty 
years ago. In this way, it seems to me, we may be able to train 
up a generation who will not tolerate the unspeakable rubbish that 
now fills too many of our current publications and we can furnish 
a supply of writers who can and will produce compositions that 
editors will buy, compositions that are worthy of a better name 
than ‘‘truck.” Here, then, is a threefold opportunity, aim, and 
inspiration for the teacher of composition—an aim that is at once 
artistic, vocational, and ethical. It means ultimately a nation 
with sound literary standards. It means bread and butter for our 
most successful students. For all it means a better chance of 
escape from that spiritual bog from which mankind, ever since the 
days of the home “‘dryopithecus,” has been struggling to emerge. 

The chief reason back of these phenomena will be found in the 
fundamental nature of composition. Composition consists of two 
processes: gathering material and getting it across to the reader. 
The first bears about the same relative importance to the second as 
the size of a postcard to that of a postage stamp. Two stout legs 
are worth more to a reporter than a copious vocabulary. Now, 
while literature may and does assist one in learning how to get his 
ideas across to the reader, it can furnish him with those ideas no 
more than any one of a million other things. In other words, while 
composition touches literature at one point, it touches life at a mil- 
lion. For its manner we must go to literature; for its matter, to 
life. It is too big a thing to be made an appendage. It is too 
important to be left to chance. Let it have a place in the curric- 
ulum that is fixed, clear, certain, and separate. Then, and not 
till then, can it be taught successfully. 

Even if these considerations were unsound, there remains 
another which is more fundamental still. Our teaching of literature 
is and must always be on a higher level than our teaching of com- 
position. Many people can watch a football game who are quite 
incapable of performing satisfactorily in moleskins. ‘ Senti- 
mentally,’’ said Charles Lamb, ‘“‘I am inclined to harmony, but 
organically I am incapable of a tune.” Most of us enjoy a produc- 
tion of Hamlet, but how many of us can write like Shakespeare ? 
In mixing composition with literature as we do we are tacitly 
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assuming that in order to lead our pupils to read Shakespeare we 
must teach them how to write as he did. In other words we are 
combining in one course two processes which differ in complexity 
and difficulty as much as the act of looking at a picture differs 
from the act of painting one. 

Such are the arguments in behalf of separation. As far as I 
can see, they are conclusive. And yet, in spite of all this, I am 
sure that the study of composition should not and cannot be dis- 
sociated from that of literature. 

In spite of their English teachers, some people do learn to write 
well. This result may perhaps be ascribed, once or twice in a 
century, to that indescribable quality which we call genius; but it 
is obvious that some other hypothesis is needed to account for most 
of the passable writing that gets itself done. It seems reasonable 
to assume that if we could find out how successful writers train 
themselves we might, by applying their methods conscientiously and 
persistently to the instruction of our pupils, succeed in teaching 
those of ordinary ability to do passably well what people of extraor- 
dinary ability sometimes succeed in teaching themselves to do pre- 
eminently well, especially if there happens to be any one method 
which most successful writers appear to have used. 

And there is such a method. 

James Russell Lowell says in his essay on Chaucer that a poet 
learns to write just as a child learns to speak, by watching the lips 
of those who can speak better than he can. It was so with Chaucer. 
Ben Franklin tells us in his autobiography that he formed his own 
style by imitating the Spectators of Addison and Steele. Dr. 
Johnson says in a passage which is not, but ought to be, familiar to 
every schoolboy, ‘‘Whoever wishes to attain an English style, 
familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must give 
his days and nights to the volumes of Addison.” Lamb got his 
manner from Sir Thomas Browne. Stevenson relates in detail how 
he taught himself his trade by a multitude of monkey tricks based 
on a list of authors ranging from Lamb to Hazlitt and from Baude- 
laire to Obermann. Even Jack London confesses that he acquired 
his style by studying modern American magazines and newspapers 
nineteen hours a day. 
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Literature bristles with evidence that other and greater writers 
have done likewise. The Aeneid is an imitation, a very palpable 
imitation, of the liad and Odyssey. Dante openly proclaims that 
Virgil was his master. In Paradise Lost, by substituting Satan for 
Aeneas, Eve for Dido, and hell for Africa, John Milton produced 
a parody more impressive than his model, but still a parody. 
Tennyson confesses that his epic, his King Arthur, consists of faint 
Homeric echoes. It seems clear that Aeschylus learned from 
Pindar, Sophocles from Aeschylus, Euripides from Sophocles, 
Racine, Corneille, and Milton from all three. 

“Shakespeare himself, the imperial,” says Stevenson, ‘‘ proceeds 
directly from a school.’’ By judiciously imitating sporting Kyd on 
the one hand and on the other studying the cadences of Marlowe's 
mighty lines, he learned to steer from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe, in a fashion which overjoyed all his contemporaries except 
Greene, who expressed his grief by calling the predatory William 
“an upstart crow beautified with our feathers.”’ It was true. It 
is also true that Wilhelm Tell and Beket remind one in countless 
ways of Macbeth and Hamlet. Theocritus taught Milton the plan 
of Lycidas, Virgil the art of writing Bucolics, and Tennyson the 
melodies of Oenone. The influence of Demosthenes is clear enough 
in the Areopagitica; and the ground plan of Burke’s Conciliation is 
essentially the same as that of Cicero’s Manilian Law. ‘‘ The more 
I wonder the less I can imagine,”’ wrote Francis Jeffrey to Thomas 
B. Macaulay, ‘‘where you picked up that style.” If he had inves- 
tigated a little more and wondered a little less, he would have found 
the answer in Demosthenes and Cicero, in Thucydides and Tacitus, 
in Homer and Dante, in the King James Bible, in Milton, Addison, 
and Burke. Macaulay’s sentence structure has been aped with 
some success by John Richard Green, John Churton Collins, John 
Bach McMaster, James B. Angell, and Sir George Otto Trevelyan, 
not to mention several hundreds of less skilful disciples, while the 
essential orderliness of his frameworks and clearness of his para- 
graph structures have influenced many other imitators, including 
Francis Parkman and John Fiske. Even Thomas Carlyle confesses 
that he got his style by imitating his father’s speech. Did Irving 
learn nothing from Addison, Bryant from Wordsworth, Lowell from 
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Tennyson, Whittier from Burns, or Holmes from Pope? Think of 
Burns’s obligations to Spenser, Pope, and Ferguson. Indeed, the 
only poets I am accustomed to think of as not being imitators are 
Homer and Rudyard Kipling. But has not the latter imitated Will 
Carleton and Bret Harte? And does he not somewhere sing of the 


former: 
‘“‘When ’Omer smote ’is bloomin’ lyre, 
’"E’d ’eard men sing by land and sea; 
And wot ’e thought ’e might require 
’E went and took, the same as me.”’ 


It would be easy to expand this catalogue, but it is needless. 
The conclusion is irresistible. The way to learn to write is to use 
models. 

But, it will be objected, while this is all very well in theory, in 
practice it will not work. These men were geniuses. They assimi- 
lated their models. The models will assimilate the average 
student. 

My answer to this is that they do not assimilate the average 
student, provided they are wisely graded to fit his capacity. I 
grant that he cannot imitate as wholes Macbeth, Carlyle’s Burns, 
Ivanhoe, Silas Marner, or most of the other classics that are in our 
reading-lists. To ask him to try to do this would be futile. But 
he can imitate fragments even of these, and there is a whole world 
of material outside of these which may be the basis for exercises 
that are at once profitable and delightful. And herein lies perhaps 
the strongest of all arguments for the separation which I have 
advocated. I mean that without separation it is impossible to get 
at the material which ought to be used for this purpose. 

As a matter of fact, we have all been using models, more or less 
consciously, all our lives. Every rhetoric and composition book 
ever written is full of them. Indeed some of these books contain 
little of value except models. 

There is another reason for the use of models which was strongly 
urged by Stevenson. They furnish a student with an ideal. 
Before he begins to write it is certain that he will not attain that 
ideal. He cannot equal his model. He is certain of failure. 
‘“‘But,”’ says Stevenson, “‘failure is the only high road to success.” 
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It will also be objected that the use of models is not the way to 
be original. Here again Stevenson’s remark is final. He says, 
“This is not the way to be original, nor is there any way to be 
original but to be born so. Nor at the same time if you are original 
is there anything in this process to clip the wings of your originality.” 

In view of these accumulated considerations, reinforced by 
some years’ experimentation, I think that it is a good plan to divide 
the high-school course into eight units, each representing the work 
of one half-year. Until the universal establishment of junior high 
schools has rendered it unnecessary, one of these must probably 
be devoted to technical English grammar. In three or four there 
should be extensive reading of classics ranging in length from ten 
to one thousand pages, the sole object being to lead the pupil to 
absorb and hence enjoy, in the broadest and best sense of these 
terms, the content of the literature thus read. As a means to 
this end much speaking and some writing should be done. In the 
remaining four or three courses the sole object should be to help 
the pupil to learn to express himself orally and on paper. As a 
means to this end there should be intensive study of imitable 
masterpieces ranging in length from one hundred to one thousand 
words, the purpose being to lead the student inductively to develop 
the principles of effective writing and then to use those principles 
in the actual work of composition. In other words, I would sepa- 
rate literature from composition, but, in teaching composition, I 
would found my process on a much closer and more scientific 
union of composition and literature than is possible when the two 
are taught together. 

I have heard one or two objections to such a separation of 
composition and literature. First, it is said that a whole semester 
of composition is too monotonous. I do not see that, even when 
taught unscientifically, it is more monotonous than a whole 
semester of chemistry, algebra, history, or bookkeeping. Taught 
scientifically, its range is at least as wide as that of literature. 
Boswell probably did not suffer from ennui on account of the 
twenty years’ work he devoted to his Life of Johnson, or Peary 

from the twenty-five years during which he was engaged in gather- 
ing materials for Farthest North, or Grant from the lifetime that 
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went to the making of his Memoirs. Composition, indeed, to 
those who understand its true nature, is as entertaining as life, 
and as varied, for it is not only as broad as life but it is life. 

“But,” it is said, “if we teach Latin composition in the same 
class with Latin literature, why is it not logical to teach English 
composition in the same class with English literature?’’ In case 
I were disposed to jest, I should reply that, logically or illogically, 
we now teach neither Latin composition nor literature; the serious 
reply to this contention, however, is that our Latin work in the high 
school is on a different plane from our English work. Its problem 
is the acquisition of the elements of the language, not its effective 
use asa tool. You will find that the practice of university instruct- 
ors in Latin, who deal with students after they emerge from the 
primary stage of the study, is to present Latin composition and 
Latin literature in separate courses. As a matter of fact, the 
stupidest American ninth-grader can speak English more fluently 
and effectively than the most brilliant American college Senior can 
speak Latin. If he could not, he would starve or be put in a home 
for the feeble-minded. 

With somewhat more reason I have heard it urged that, if a 
pupil drops composition for a whole term, when he comes to resume 
the study and practice of composition six months later it will be 
found that he has forgotten what he had previously learned. The 
answer to this is that it is impossible for anybody to forget what 
he has once learned or what he has never learned. Separation 
simply enables us to discover that he is ignorant, which is the first 
step, I believe, toward knowledge. Without separation we often 
fail to take even this first necessary step. Besides, what is going 
to happen in this connection after he leaves school ? 

The objection which has been raised most frequently and which 
has been most persistently reiterated, however, is that the separa- 
tion of composition and literature would make it necessary for one 
teacher to teach nothing but composition, while another teacher 
taught nothing but literature. ‘Why,’ it is said, ‘should we con- 
demn one teacher to the soul-destroying drudgery of teaching com- 
position while we permit another to wander at will among the 
flowery meads of literature?’’ The very fact that this question 
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can be asked appears to me to be one of the strongest arguments 
that could be brought forward in favor of separation. If anybody 
thinks that the job of teaching composition is drudgery while 
the job of teaching literature is unalloyed joy, he is probably 
qualified to teach neither. At all events, he has never tried to 
teach composition according to the system by which all the great 
masters of style have instructed themselves. If you do not believe 
this, get one of your classes to write a description of North America 
based on the first paragraph of Caesar’s Gallic War. As a matter 
of fact, there is no necessity, if you wish to separate composition- 
teaching from literature-teaching, for insisting that one teacher 
must teach nothing but composition and another nothing but 
literature. It is perfectly feasible to give one and the same teacher 
two classes in composition and three in literature this term and 
three in composition and two in literature next term. The result, 
if this is done, is that each teacher has only from fifty to seventy- 
five pupils in composition at any one time. This is an easy and 
entirely practicable way of securing a solution of the problem of 
the overworked composition teacher, which Professor Hopkins has 
so long striven to bring about, and which everybody else up to the 
present time has considered altogether desirable but perfectly hope- 
less. And, while it will be secured without the expenditure of one 
additional dollar of the people’s money, it will bring about a large 
addition to the efficiency of the schools. 

I cannot forbear concluding this paper with two compositions 
written upon the plan which I have been describing. The first is 
the result of a study of Kingsley’s “Three Fishers”’: 


THe “ TITANIC” 


It was in the morning hours. The largest ship in the world left the pier 
amid cheers and shouts of admiration from the crowd assembled to watch it 
off. Leaning over the rail of the mammoth vessel, and waving their farewells, 
were men and women of the highest and lowest stations in life. With no 
thought or feeling of danger they enjoyed to the utmost the distinction of being 
passengers on the “‘ Titanic” during her maiden voyage. 


The night was black and cold. The “‘Titanic” lay in midocean, helpless, 
sinking, with a ragged hole in her hull. A huge indistinct mass just ahead had 
stayed her career. On deck there were praying, cursing, screaming, and shouts 
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of ‘‘We’ve struck an iceberg,” “God save us,” “She’s all right,’”’ “We're 
sinking,”’ “Lower the boats,’”’ while the band played their last piece, “‘ Nearer 
My God, to Thee.”’ The crew were loading the women and children into 
boats, assisted by men passengers whose life in a few moments would be 
extinct. There were affectionate farewells. Wives clung to their husbands, 
mothers to their sons, in a last earthly embrace. The sacred music rung in 
their ears, and there were faces upturned to heaven. Gone were riches, 
power, and fame in the presence of Death. 


It was early dawn. The waves rolled over the deep resting-place of the 
“Titanic.” Scattered upon the rolling sea were lifeboats containing the 
suffering survivors and pieces of floating wreckage. Over on the horizon the 
“‘Carpathia”’ had just hove into sight. There were outcries of ‘Thank God, 
thank God!”’ The iceberg loomed hazy in the distance. 

The other is an imitation of Sir William Jones’s “Ode in Imi- 


, 


tation of Alcaeus’’: 


WuHat CONSTITUTES A SCHOOL ? 
(With apologies to Sir William Jones and Henry van Dyke) 


What constitutes a school ? 

Not gilded architrave or pillared hall, 
Carved stone, or marble pool, 

Not storied glass whence rich reflections fall, 
Not picture, map, or book, 

Not old elm-shaded walk or playground wide, 
Not shop or studious nook, 

Whereto the fond alumnus points with pride. 
No! Boys, high-minded boys, 

Full of high hope and aspiration high, 
Who daily know the joys 

Of treading earth and gazing on the sky; 
And those delicious sprites, 

Composed of innocence and guile and curls, 
Whom he who speaks or writes 

Must, lacking adequate words, denominate girls, 
Each a magician, 

Filling the world with wonder and with joy, 
Making each boy a man 

And every man regret he’s not a boy; 
And teachers, too, who prize 

The daily opportunity to do their work, 
But, prizing, still despise 

With calm disdain the hypocrite and shirk. 
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Knowing no other rule 
Than that just pride which guards its own fair name, 
These constitute a school, 
Upbuild its honor, and advance its fame. 
These, when they leave its walls, 
Sustain the lowly, calmly meet the great, 
And, if stern Duty calls, 
Fill with large deeds the annals of the state. 


This ode reminds me of one important by-product of the method 
which I have recommended. It renders plagiarism not only impos- 
sible but unattractive, for who cares to steal when he owns the 
earth and everything that’s init? This is a matter of importance, 
for, unless we English teachers are unusually wary, we are likely 
to think we are getting what we are not. I well remember one of 
my own earlier experiments, which at least had the merit of teach- 
ing me a wholesome lesson. One of the exercises in a certain 
school, which had a great reputation for its work in English, used 
to be the production by each student in the fourth year of an 
original sonnet. At the end of the year these were gathered into 
a neat little book, which was printed and distributed for the admira- 
tion of the friends and relatives of the authors. Being ambitious, 
I said to myself, ‘‘I will go and do likewise’’; so I required each of 
my pupils to write an original sonnet. When they were handed to 
me I discovered that they could be classified in three groups. The 
first consisted of productions that were indescribably bad. They 
were without form and void; i.e., they were written in defiance of 
the plainest rules of prosody, grammar, and common-sense. The 
second group consisted of some of the noblest sonnets in the Eng- 
lish language. The boys and girls had stolen them verbatim et 
literatim, though not usually punctuatim, from Wordsworth, Milton, 
Sidney, and Shakespeare. In the third group there was only one 
sonnet. This had appeared anonymously some years before in an 
obscure magazine, and the guilty author, as Frenchmen, janitors, 
and Professor Lounsbury say, was ‘“‘me.” I put all of the rubbish 
into the wastebasket, marked the boy who had given this signal 
proof of poetic taste 100, and from that day to this have done my 
best to lead an honest life. 
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DISCUSSION 


ELLEN F. P. PEAKE 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


In the topic under discussion this morning, it is unfortunate that the term 
“‘separation’”’ admits of more than one interpretation. 

The separation of literature and composition does not mean that literary 
models are to be ostracized in composition classes, but that the two subjects 
should not be combined in one and the same course; that is, they should not 
be considered two phases of one subject complementary to each other, and so 
interdependent that they could be taught together with distinct advantage 
to each. 

The functions and natures of the two subjects are entirely different. The 
chief function of composition is the communication of ideas; that of literature, 
the widening of the mental horizon, the broadening and deepening of the emo- 
tional nature, and the stimulation to noble action, thereby strengthening the 
fiber of the will. Composition, by training to effective use of language, puts 
one in touch with the social and business world; literature makes the indi- 
vidual himself more worth while. Composition is outer and has a more or less 
clearly defined utilitarian value; literature, being inner, is more subtle in its 
influence, and though of greater ultimate value than perhaps any subject in 
the curriculum, is not so easily estimated as a utilitarian asset. 

Since the functions and the natures of the two subjects are so different, the 
advantages of teaching them together would seem to be more apparent than 
real. 

There is but little more reason why they should be combined in one course 
than any other two subjects as loosely related; as, for instance, geography and 
history, French and Latin, drawing and writing. And, except for the element 
of historical habit, there is but little more reason why composition should be 
combined with literature than with any other subject. 

Some of the reasons why literature and composition should not be taught 
together are as follows: 

1. The teacher, though credited with one subject, carries the burden of 
two, one of which—composition—instead of being counted as a half-subject, 
as it is when the courses are combined, should by itself be considered a two- 
period or double subject because of the immense amount of outside work 
demanded, requiring an expenditure of time quite equal to that of the science 
laboratory period. When this double-period subject is combined with another 
subject—literature—it is obvious that the burden for the teacher is trebled. 

2. When the two subjects are considered as one course, even in those 
schools where a definite assignment of hours is allotted to each of them, both 
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must lose by the combination unless the period assigned to the combined 
courses be twice as great as that assigned to each single course in the curriculum. 

3. In schools where the allotment of time is left to the teacher, the con- 
ditions for composition when combined with literature frequently become 
extreme. Experience has shown that so much more time is given to literature 
that cumulative work in composition is impossible, and, as Mr. Miller has 
shown, the student is passed, not on his ability to write and to speak correctly, 
but on what he has been able to accomplish in literature. Instances are only 
too common of students inexpressibly weak in spelling and in composition who 
pass out of English classes upon the averages made in literature. 

4. In schools where the courses are separated it is much less possible for a 
student to graduate until he has given evidence of some ability to express 
himself correctly in both speaking and writing. 

This requirement has been found very effective in arousing the student 
from his attitude of tolerant unconcern, and, by giving him a vital personal 
interest in the matter, has shifted the burden of responsibility to the shoulders 
of the individual most affected by the outcome. 

5. Akin to this is the tendency of the student, when the courses are com- 
bined, to think of idiomatic English as a peculiarity or fetich of literature 
teachers—as something remote from everyday life, and of no great value 
except in literature classes. In some localities students seem almost ashamed 
to be caught using correct pronunciation and idiomatic English outside of 
English classes. 

And this association of good English with English classes only is not pecul- 
iar to the student. Even members of the faculty expect the teacher of litera- 
ture to hold the student to a much higher ideal in oral and written English 
than they themselves do in their own classes. With the separation of the 
courses, composition, no longer allied with a so-called cultural subject, would 
assume a more practical aspect. What is more, the composition teacher, 
relieved of a double responsibility, would have both time and spirit to institute 
a faculty-wide crusade against the slovenly English tolerated in other classes, 
and he might even awaken an incipient English conscience in the faculty mem- 
bers themselves in regard to their own speech. Thus the composition class 
would become the clearing-house of English for the whole school. 

6. In addition to the loss of time from program allotment, to which refer- 
ence has already been made, the combination of the courses entails another 
loss in the economy of either time or material for both subjects. When the 
elements of composition have been mastered and the language sense begins to 
awaken, the student will derive much help in acquiring an effective style from 
the scrutiny of the methods employed by the best writers. Since the functions 
and the natures of the two subjects—literature and composition—are so dif- 
ferent, the material best for the one may not be the best for the other. For 
instance, Burns, Browning, and the present-day exponents of provincial types 
in America, though excellent for literature, lack practical values in composition 
for all but the exceptional student. With the separation of the courses, the 
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teacher of each could select the material best suited to his needs, and, as Mr. 
Miller has said, the student would learn to write modern English from models 
best adapted to his development and requirements. 

Then, too, nothing is more disastrous to a passion for literature than the 
dissection of a masterpiece. Love for literature should be love at first sight, 
deepened by study into a sound and abiding affection, not the cool, impersonal 
regard of scientific appreciation. If sacrilegious hands are to be laid upon a 
masterpiece, it had better be done in the composition class, where it pedagogi- 
cally belongs, than in the literature class, the chief function of which is a higher 
appreciation of life. 

7. It has been questioned whether, if the courses were separated, there 
might not be difficulty in securing efficient teachers of composition. I fancy 
not. I believe the outlook would be worse for literature but better for compo- 
sition. Almost everybody thinks he can teach literature. The nature of 
literature being subtle, the teacher may not realize how little he has accom- 
plished. In composition the results are evident. Were the courses sepa- 
rated, every teacher of composition would have to be equal to his position, as 
he could no longer hide behind the intangibilities of literature. If he lacked 
power or equipment he would soon find it out. As a consequence, every 
teacher of composition would be forced to become an expert. Should the 
supply run short, salaries would rise, and that in itself would attract strong 
teachers to the course. What is more important, the English teacher, relieved 
of the double burden, would take a new interest in the work, and, to quote 
Arnold of Rugby, the student “would drink, not from the stagnant pool, but 
from the sparkling rills of ever fresh inspiration.” 

8. In regard to the division of time for English work in the high school 
I am inclined to differ with Mr. Miller. Instead of giving one unit to grammar, 
three or four, preferably three, to literature, and three or four, preferably four, 
to composition based on literary models, I should suggest giving one unit to 
grammar, one unit to reading, three to literature, and three to composition. 
In the composition classes I am inclined to believe that not more than two 
units of time should be given to work based on the intensive study of literary 
models. 

Social and industrial conditions vary greatly in different sections of the 
country. Social environment should be a factor in determining the require- 
ments of the curriculum. 

In towns and cities which have not central grammar schools, a great diver- 
sity in English preparation is noticeable in the students entering the high 
schools. For these one semester’s work may be profitably used in revealing 
the student to himself and in drilling him in those elements of composition 
which he is supposed to have mastered, but in which he finds himself deficient. 

At this stage of his development the use of literary models, especially those 
drawn from newspapers and magazines, will be found valuable, not for inten- 
sive study, but to give a practical, present-day emphasis to the technicalities 
of the written page. 







































THE ROUND TABLE 


AN INTERCLASS LETTER-WRITING CONTEST 


Not long ago, the Chicago papers gave generously of their space 
to a protracted discussion on educational curricula by educators and 
business men. From the business world came a challenge that our public- 
school system makes no serious effort to teach the three R’s. This state- 
ment was in turn answered sharply by expert educators. With a view to 
the proof or disproof of this allegation, the English department of the 
Oak Park and River Forest Township High School recently introduced a 
letter-writing contest among the 1,100 pupils, all of whom are in English 
classes. 

In the plan of this test or contest of writing ability in business and 
social correspondence, it was provided that the parents themselves pass 
judgment on the relative merits of the compositions. 

Printed below are the directions handed to both teachers and judges: 


LETTER-WRITING CONTEST 
February 25 at 8:30 A.M. to March 4 at 3:00 P.M. 


Every Junior, Senior, Sophomore, and Freshman must prepare a booklet 
of letters, as it is a part of the English requirement. 


KIND OF LETTERS TO BE WRITTEN 


I. Write a business letter in answer to an advertisement for help. Paste 
the advertisement on the letter. 
II. Write a familiar letter to your father, mother, or chum. 
III. Write an informal note inviting a friend to your party. 
IV. Write a formal invitation. 


DIRECTIONS FOR JUDGING THE LETTERS 


1. Three parents for each class will examine the letters and declare first, 
second, and third places. 

2. First, second, and third places should be awarded to the respective 
pupils who have the four best letters with respect to form and subject-matter. 

3. Six letters ranking next in each class should receive honorable mention. 

4. Remember that these letters have not been corrected by the teachers. 
This is a contest where all help has been given before the writing is started. 

5. The decisions of the judges should be handed to the chairman of the 
Parent-Teacher Association, who will announce them on the evening of 
March 6. 
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DIRECTIONS TO TEACHERS 


1. For the days February 25 to March 4, inclusive, let the letter-writing 
be the composition of each English class. 

2. Ask the pupils to prepare (without help) the four letter-forms, to fold 
all papers correctly, and to paste the letters and addressed envelopes into card- 
board covers 10X 12 inches so that one can easily examine the letters. In the 
upper left-hand corner of the cardboard covers have a loop of string attached, 
to hook over the locker handle. 

3. Each teacher will receive the booklets on Wednesday, March 4, at not 
later than 3:00P.mM. The letter booklets should then be arranged alphabetically 
by classes, for the judges’ convenience, and on March 6, after school, they 
should be hung on the lockers in the following order: Seniors, first floor; 
Juniors, second floor; Sophomores, third floor; and Freshmen, fourth floor. 

4. Teachers should not correct the final letters. All help should be given 
at first. This is a contest. 

5. Pupils will furnish their own stationery. Uniformity of paper as to 
color and forms, except in the case of the business letter, is not necessary. 

6. For the business letter, use paper approximately 8X10} inches. Teach 
three foldings: first, the lower edge is made to meet exactly the upper edge, 
and the sheet is then creased in thirds. 

7. Teach both the vertical and slanting arrangement of addresses, headings, 
etc. 

8. Allow the use of no typewriters. All letters must be in script. 


To the judges; one week in advance, was sent the list of directions, 
with a letter informing them regarding such matters as when to call at 
the high school, in what rooms they would find letters, and when the 
decisions were to be handed to the chairman of the Parent-Teacher 
Association. One member of each group of three acted as chairman. 
In one instance the three parents met at their homes, where the 200 
booklets were examined. The other three committees of three each 
worked at the high school during the afternoons. 

The big objection to this form of contest lies in the enormous task 
put upon the judges, but when the inspection of letters is distributed 
over three or four days, it is no great hardship. Moreover, it is well that 
the public realize, in some tangible way, the nature and extent of the 
English teacher’s job, and this method of demonstration is convincing. 

As the contest was announced two months before the actual writing, 
the teachers had opportunity to teach the various letter-forms. Ten 
instructors of English reported that they were deluged with questions 
with regard to placement of headings, addresses, business and social 
forms, punctuation, etc. In fact, the scholars did just what teachers 
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are everlastingly trying to get them to do; namely, they asked questions. 
Unless pupils are curious to know important facts, an instructor has 
double labor, for he must first give the young the motive to know and 
then afterward satisfy that desire for knowledge. Educators cannot 
always reason with young minds to point out the value of information. 
To overcome indifference and apathy, artificial means have been fre- 
quently and successfully used. If the instructor cannot impress and 
convince his pupils of the enormous advantage from exact knowledge of 
social and business correspondence, then rivalry as a motive must do the 
work. In this contest, rivalry did the work. So powerfully did rivalry 
work as a stimulant and corrective agency that the English department 
was not afraid to have 4,000 uncorrected letters go under the public eye. 

The results of this contest prove the following statements: 

Dry facts with regard to letter-forms and content are learned with enthu- 
siasm by young people, if the element of competition be introduced. 

Four letters of radically different form and spirit, placed in juxtaposition, 
make an admirable laboratory table for the study of contrasts and similarities 
in business and social correspondence. 

The spirit of contest and reward promotes accuracy and neatness. Pen- 
manship is improved. 


Young people literally hauled their parents out to this exhibit, and 
1,000 parents wandered through the halls, reading the productions of 
Tom and Mary as well as those of every other child in at least their 
neighborhood. 

After the twelve prize letters and the twenty-four receiving honorable 
mention were announced by the chairman of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, a letter from the judges was read, stating that over 10 per cent 
of the letters were excellent and very few could be ranked as poor. 

So extraordinary was the interest generated in letter-writing, and so 
highly successful were the results, that this contest will be continued 
annually. After four such contests, with, of course, changed conditions, 
it is believed that every pupil at graduation will be tolerably proficient 


in correspondence. 
FRANK R. PLATT 
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EDITORIAL 


Few teachers are able to read more than one, or at most two or 
three educational journals. Hence many articles of real interest 
and value escape them. The English Journal will 
attempt to assist its readers in this particular by 
maintaining a department entitled “Digest of Peri- 
odical Literature” under the direction of Elvira D. Cabell, of the 
Department of English in the Chicago Normal College. Month 
by month the most suggestive and important articles on English 
in the various educational journals and other periodicals will be 
summarized. In this way the Journal will become a reliable guide 
to the whole range of current opinion and experience in its field. 
It is confidently believed that the ever-widening circle to which 
the Journal appeals will welcome this new feature and will regard 
it as the one thing needful to complete the equipment of the maga- 
zine as a Clearing-house for English teachers. 


A New 
Department 


Those who have attended one or more of the annual meetings 
of the National Council of Teachers of English will need no urging 
to attend the next. Very few who come once fail 
to continue. There is no other opportunity at all 
comparable with this of meeting representative 
teachers and librarians from all sorts of institutions in all parts 
of the country. And there is no substitute for personal contact. 

The program for 1914 is already well in hand. As usual the 
dependence is not upon a few great names but upon a high general 
level. The Council attracts persons who are working out new 
ideas and who wish to hear the results of educational experience 
presented and carefully evaluated. Each department will provide 
stimulus and information in November in fields as yet lightly 
touched. As examples may be mentioned speech-training, edu- 
cational measurement, economy of time, equipment and use of the 
library, the required college courses, preparation of high-school 
teachers, and uniform grammatical nomenclature in practice. 


The Council 
Meeting 
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There will be something for each and much that will be of interest 
to all. 

Special mention should be made of the meeting of representa- 
tives from local societies which will be held on Thursday evening. 
Few who come to Chicago can have Thanksgiving dinner at home 
and hence will appreciate the opportunity to sit down with friends 
at the headquarters of the Council. After dinner there will be 
intimate discussion of the work of the Council and of what it may 
do to further the interests of English teachers. To this meeting 
all members of the Council are invited. 

A complete announcement of the program of the fourth annual 
meeting of the Council will appear in the next issue of the Journal. 
It is probable that no other formal announcement will be made to 
the members. All will bear in mind that the sessions are to be 
held in the Auditorium Hotel in Chicago, beginning Thursday 
evening, November 26, and closing at noon of Saturday, Novem- 
ber 28. 


The National Council of Teachers of English has suffered a great 
loss in the death of Thacher Guild, which occurred on July 2r. 
Mr. Guild was the chairman of the Committee on 
Plays for School and College and had well in hand 
a report upon the work in dramatics as actually 


The Death of 
Mr. Guild 


carried on in various parts of the country. He had prepared him- 
self for college teaching by taking courses in three universities, 
receiving his A.B. from Brown in 1901, his A.M. from Chicago in 
1902, and an additional A.M. from Harvard in 1904. To become 
a playwright was his ambition and he manifested ability both in 
composition and in directing. Personally he was a delightful com- 
panion. The work of his committee will continue under the 
guidance of J. Milnor Dorey, of Trenton, N.J. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE STRATFORD CONFERENCES 


The announcements of the English Conference to be held at Stratford- 
upon-Avon during the first week of August drew so many replies that it 
was necessary to arrange for a second conference to be held the following 
week. A letter from Miss Macardle received early in June stated that 
so many Americans had already accepted her invitation that no more 
could be accommodated. 

Judging from the reports in the Stratford-upon-Avon Herald, in the 
Journal of Education (London) and in the Educational Times, the 
conferences were highly successful. The American members showed 
their appreciation at the end of the first week by presenting through 
Professor Thomas a series of resolutions commending Miss Macardle’s 
efforts as secretary and suggesting that similar meetings be arranged for 
each year. An expression of the same sort on behalf of the British 
members was made by Professor J. H. Fowler of Clifton College. Among 
other things he urged that the general committee contain members to 
represent primary, secondary, and university education, the English 
Association of Great Britain, the National Council of Teachers of English 
of the United States, French and German associations of teachers of 
English, the League of the Empire, and colonial associations of teachers. 
It has since been suggested that the Conference unite with the National 
Council to form an international association. The fitting opportunity 
for such a step will be offered by the meeting of the Council in Oakland, 
California, in August of next year in connection with the International 
Congress of Education to be held at that time. 

Space will not permit of mentioning all who took part in the Strat- 
ford conferences. The list contains many well-known names. Sir 
Sidney Lee, president and chairman of the General Committee, in his 
inaugural address, commented upon the war cloud which loomed on the 
horizon and reminded his hearers that the Conference was of no less 
importance on account of this shadow. He offered as a motto for the 
Conference an utterance of John Brinsley, the Elizabethan pedagogue: 
“The purity and elegance of our own language is to be esteemed chief 
part of the honour of our nation, which we all ought to advance as much 
as in us lieth.” 
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The first paper was read by Mr. J. H. Fowler, of Clifton College, on 
“The Study of Shakespeare in Schools.’”’ He urged that plays be first 
read as wholes, and that appreciation rather than erudition be the end 
sought. Mr. Lascelles Abcrcrombie read a paper on “Poetry, the 
Education of Consciousness,” and another on “Word Values.”’ Mr. 
John Drinkwater urged the “Value of Poetry in Education,”’ declaring 
that a materialistic age is failing to teach children the fundamental 
principle of life, the meaning of beauty. He would have numerous com- 
panies of players organized to present Shakespeare in all the villages. 
Miss Elsie Fogerty spoke on “Co-ordinative Speech Training”? and 
Professor Jones on “‘ The Use of Phonetics.” Especially effective appears 
to have been a paper on “The Appreciation of Poetry” by Miss C. L. 
Thomson, editor of the Journal of English Studies. Reports of expe- 
riences in actual class work were made by several, including Miss Laura 
Smithson and Miss Amice Macdonell. W. H. D. Rouse, of the Perse 
School, aroused the audience with a spirited attack upon the highly anno- 
tated editions of standard selections published by the Cambridge Press. 
The British editors seem to think this to have been not wholly fair or wise. 

The Americans who took part in the program evidentiy upheld our 
traditions and had a good hearing. Professor Thomas, of Minnesota, 
read a paper on “Oral Composition,” embodying the results of the 
experimenting which has been going on in this country during the past 
decade. He made clear the value of oral work and showed how different 
types of students should be dealt with. Professor Clark of Chicago, with 
characteristic enthusiasm, moved his hearers with a plea for the enjoy- 
ment of the “ Music of Poetry.” He declared that all good poetry must 
contain three fundamental qualities, melody, “tone color,” and rhythm, 
and gave numerous striking illustrations of the values of these elements. 
The third speaker was Professor Clapp, of Lake Forest, who explained to 
the Conference the nature and purpose of our National Council and the 
characteristic features and organization of our schools. He then stated 
that he believed that the next step to be taken by Americans is to pro- 
vide for the proper training of children’s voices. He felt that in respect 
to tone and speech production American voices are distinctly inferior 
to those commonly heard in England. 

No doubt the Journal will be able to offer in a later number some of 
the personal impressions of the American members of the Conference. 
As the papers read at the various sessions appear in print due notice will 
be made of them, so that as much good as possible may be derived from 
the first of what promises to be a series of notable gatherings. 
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THE COMMITTEE ON ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL ENGLISH 


During the past year the Council Committee on Elementary-School 
English has enrolled about one thousand subcommittees in about thirty 
states, for the handling of its exhaustive questionnaire, and is now ready 
for active operations. This preliminary organization of helpers was 
made necessary because of the extent and thoroughness of the work 
proposed. Each state organized has its state chairman and from twenty- 
five to one hundred local committees; the local committees to gather the 
material, and the state chairman to make the preliminary tabulations. 
All postage and printing are provided for by the United States Bureau 
of Education. 

While the number of auxiliary committees is now very nearly suffi- 
cient for the end in view, a few states remain to be organized, and in 
every state there is opportunity for any who wish their own school or 
schools to be represented to enrol among the co-workers for that state. 
Copies of the questionnaire will be furnished for that purpose as long as 
they last, on application to the chairman. 

The entire questionnaire consists of three parts of four pages each. 
The first part calls for statistics on the labor and cost of all elementary- 
school subjects; the second for details of administrative experience and 
opinion; and the third for details of teaching theory and practice with 
regard to English subjects. Each set of three is intended for report from 
one grade only; hence a complete report from one school will require the 
use of eight sets or twenty-four separate papers. A report from a single 
grade may, however, include more than one school; and if in many 
instances two or more schools may be included in a single set of reports, 
the weight and value of the results will be correspondingly increased. 
The difficulty of including several schools will be greatest in the statistical 
part of the report; and to overcome it, the local committee in charge 
may find it convenient to issue special slips for information on certain 
points. 

The statistical matter for the first sheet may be furnished by anyone 
who can spare the necessary time. The information asked for in the 
second or administrative sheet will usually come from a school super- 
visor or through an administrative office. The information for the 
third sheet must be furnished by an experienced teacher of English 
in each of the several grades. The local committee may therefore include 
representatives from all of these classes; or it may be a small committee 
which will call upon a large number of persons for the necessary help. 
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Bureau penalty envelopes are furnished for the return of the blanks. 
Further instructions as to the details of each set of questions are given in 
the questionnaire itself. 

For the committee, 
Epwin M. Hopkins, chairman, Lawrence, Kan. 
Special Collaborator, U.S. Bureau of Education 


THE “RECALL” OF ENGLISH CREDIT 


It is no longer hoped that all college graduates will write with force 
and elegance, but that they shall possess a moderate facility in the 
practical applications of grammar and spelling still seems a reasonable 
expectation. The expectation is, however, every year disappointed, to 
the chagrin of college teachers and to the apparent vindication of the 
critics of the college in business life. Various remedies have been tried, 
the simplest and most common being to raise the standard or to increase 
the amount of required work in English. This may prevent the man who 
is either unwilling or unable to absorb the substance of an English course 
from getting a degree, but it is of no avail against the considerable number 
who pass in English with creditable rank and subsequently deteriorate. 
It is said that the backsliders are the ones who are chiefly responsible 
for the poor showing made by so many college graduates in English 
composition. 

A novel and apparently effective means of inducing students to 
continue to pay attention to the quality of English they use in the written 
work of the later college years has recently been adopted by the College 
of the City of New York. It is the principle of the “recall’’ applied to 
English credit. If a student who has completed the regular English 
requirements is found at any time thereafter by any department to be 
slovenly or inaccurate in his written English, a part of his credit in that 
subject may be recalled and he may be required as a condition of his 
graduation to regain it by further work in English composition. 

BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
WasaIncTon, D.C. 




















DIGEST OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Conducted by Etvrra D. CABELL, Chicago Normal College 
THE CERTIFIED HiGH SCHOOL A SUBSTITUTE FOR COLLEGE- 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


Miss Helena E. Hartshorn, writing in the September issue of Edu- 
cation (“The College Entrance Examination in English’’) believes that 
the days of the college-entrance examination are numbered. A satis- 
factory substitute for “this obnoxious torment”’ would be, she thinks, 
the certifying of the high school by the college, and acceptance, there. 
after, by the college, of students recommended by the high-school fac 
ulty, at least until they had demonstrated their inability to fulfil college 
requirements. That this plan would involve careful inspection of 
teachers, equipment, and methods on the part of the college, and on the 
part of the high school much improvement to enable it to endure this 
inspection successfully, appears to the writer a great advantage. The 
need of diminishing the number of students to the teacher and of increas- 
ing the equipment for the study of English would then be seen. The 
promise of a forthcoming national syllabus for the high school is reckoned 
as one of the signs of better times. 





ENGLISH LITERATURE IN AMERICAN COLLEGES Not A LIBERAL 
STUDY 

That English literature as at present taught in American colleges is 
not and cannot be the vehicle of a liberal education is the opinion 
expressed both by Professor Alfred D. Sheffield in an article in the spring 
number of the Mid-West Quarterly entitled “‘College Study of English”’ 
and by Professor Frank Aydelotte in the September issue of the Aélantic 
Monthly (“English as Humane Letters”). It fails, both think, because 
courses given over to dilettante “appreciation” or preoccupied with 
linguistics and investigation of historical sources—the two types at 
present dominant in college curricula—cannot furnish the essential 
thing. This essential is, in Mr. Sheffield’s words, “the initiation of 
qualified young people into the thinking of the world,” or, in Mr. Ayde- 
lotte’s, “the development of that power of keen, sane thinking which is 
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the distinguishing mark of a liberal education.’”’ As a program of 
reform, the latter urges reaching through English literature to the fun- 
damental thought of English writers upon the problems of life. Mr. 
Sheffield indicates three lines of development for American college 
courses in literature: ‘“‘the tracing through literature of this or that 
strand in our cultural tradition” (say chivalry, as made clear in history, 
romance, and poetry); the careful consideration of biographical values; 
historical study of literary types. These are to be pursued with unin- 
termittent regard to their ‘“‘relevance’’ to the realities of the student’s 
life. In a word, both study and “composition” are to be conducted in 
a way to stimulate and test the student’s thinking on matters worth his 
thought; for “neither the college nor society will test his appreciation 
of books, but society will, and the college should, test his grip of ideas— 
not only of such codified ideas as puritanism, neo-classicism, democracy, 
but of the great basic themes: ambition, loyalty, sympathy with one’s 
kind, and love between man and woman.” 


PREREQUISITES OF AN ADEQUATE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION IN 
READING 


Under the title “Measurement of the Efficiency of Instruction in 
Reading” Mr. H. S. Brown in the Elementary School Teacher for June, 
1914, determines and examines the constituent elements in efficient 
reading, points out lines of investigation necessary to the establishment 
of a system of instruction adequate to secure such reading, and describes 
tests devised by him to measure the results of given methods in terms of 
these elements. The results actually obtained by him from applying 
the tests are to be given in a later number. According to Mr. Brown, 
there are three lines of work that must be carried through before the 
schools can possibly be fully equipped to teach reading. These are 
(x) comprehensive survey of the social needs of the individual in terms 
of reading abilities; (2) formulation of an experimental technique of 
instruction based, on the one hand, upon the discoveries of facts of the 
psychology and physiology of reading and, on the other, of child nature; 
(3) the evaluation and testing of the various elements entering into this 
formulation. The three factors entering into reading efficiency are said 
to be the amount that can be read in a given time, or the person’s rate 
of reading; the amount of what has been read that can be reproduced, 

* With the September (1914) issue the name of this journal was changed to Ele- 
mentary School Journal. 
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or the quantity of reproduction; the accuracy of the reproduction, or 
its quality. These three elements, separately considered, of the chil- 
dren’s reading ability, the tests were arranged to show; but since the total 
efficiency of each person’s reading would depend upon the way in which 
these elements are combined in his case, and various combinations might 
produce an equally high total efficiency, an arbitrary unit of measure- 
ment was established by which the total efficiency of each child could be 
measured. 


A Cuttp’s PROGRESS IN SPEECH 


An interesting contribution to the accumulating mass of information 
on this subject is made by Professor W. G. Bateman in the June number 
of the Journal of Educational Psychology. The subject of the study was 
the author’s little girl. Two vocabularies are given, the first consisting 
of 10 words “in regular use’”’ by the child at twelve months of age, the 
second of 405 words recorded when she had completed her twenty-eighth 
month. Comparison of this vocabulary with those recorded of other 
children of the same age showed no great divergence in respect of the 
number of words; the number of verbs and adverbs was comparatively 
large, the number of nouns comparatively small. Detailed account is 
given of the child’s manner of acquiring speech—of the character of her 
cries, her experimentation with combinations of sound, her “ original 
method of learning sentence structure, which was justified by results.” 











REVIEWS 


SHORT STORIES IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


The last Conference on Uniform Requirements in English for College 
Entrance included with the novels of Group III a “collection of short 
stories by various standard authors.’’ In answer to the demand which 
has thus been created there have been issued within the last year three 
such collections suitable for high-school use,’ and at prices which high- 
school pupils can pay. 

These collections consist of ten to thirteen selections and represent 
from seven to thirteen different writers. Kipling, Poe, Hawthorne, 
and Stevenson are represented in all; Maupassant, Barrie, and Irving in 
two of the three. The Sire de Maletroit’s “Door” appears in all. 
The other selections vary widely in the different texts, Mr. Fuess having 
included both Bunner and O. Henry. The selection has been made 
by Mr. Heydrick on the basis of the kinds of short stories to be repre- 
sented. Mr. Fuess has chosen a story from each of thirteen famous 
writers, and Mr. Pittenger has arranged his selection in a chronological 
order. The stories chosen are all satisfactory, although those in the 
Fuess book seem rather somber in tone for high-school use. 

All these editors have conformed to our modern theory that the 
notes should be as few as possible. Only such explanations of allusions 
and unusual words are given as the student actually needs. Each 
book has a short introduction concerning the nature of the short story. 
Mr. Heydrick has made especially clear the distinction between the 
short story and the story that is merely short. Both Mr. Fuess and 
Mr. Pittenger have included directions for writing short stories, the 
latter’s being especially good. The Pittenger and Heydrick books 
have an advantage in that their comments and notes follow immediately 
after the stories to which they relate. Mr. Pittenger has put in a short 
biography of the author, a criticism of the story just read, and a supple- 
mentary reading list chiefly from the same author. Mr. Heydrick has 

t Selected Short Stories. By Claude M. Fuess. New York: Charles E. Merrill 
Co., 1914. Pp. 246. 

A Collection of Short Stories. By L. A. Pittenger. New York: Macmillan, 
1914. Pp. xxi+268. 

Types of the Short Story. By Benjamin A. Heydrick. New York, Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1913. Pp. 305. 
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no biography but a very familiar comment upon the story, such as a 
teacher might make in the classroom. This he follows with a list of 
similar stories chosen from a wide range of authors. For some reason 
one has the feeling as he looks at that list of reading that it would seem 
particularly attractive to the high-school reader. The Fuess book, 
putting the notes at the end, gives almost no reading list, but has two 
pages of good directions for studying stories. The Heydrick text 
has with the introduction an elaborate scheme for studying any story, 
giving both questions and suggestions. 

All the books are attractive in appearance and get-up, but the 
Macmillan edition seems slightly cramped. These books as a whole 
are among the best of the respective series to which they belong. 


W. W. H. 





BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 





The Lyric Year. Edited by FrrpinaAnp EARLE. New York: Mitchell 
Kennerley, 1912. Pp. 316. 

One hundred poems submitted in competition for a prize and representing in 
the judgment of the editors the quality of the poetic output of the year. 

An Introduction to English Medieval Literature. By CHARLES SEARS BALDWIN. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1914. Pp. 261. $1.25. 

Intended to provide a general survey for those who have not given special atten- 
tion to the period. 

Essays in Exposition. Edited by BENJAMIN P. Kurtz, HERBERT E. Cory, 
FREDERIC T. BLANCHARD, and GEORGE R. MAcMinn. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1914. Pp. 521. $1.30. 

A textbook for college Freshmen. Fifty pages of discussion of the principles of 
exposition are followed by twenty selections from well-known writers, including 
Mill, Newman, Arnold, Ruskin, Spencer, Huxley, Fiske, Froude, Macaulay, Bogebot, 
Dowden, and Symonds. The book is full of meat. 

The Practical Use of Books and Libraries. By GILBERT O. WaRD. 2d ed., 
revised and enlarged. Boston: Boston Book Co., 1914. Pp. 104. 
$1.00 net. 

A guide for students and an outline for teachers. Intended primarily for high 
schools. 

The Modern High School: Its Administration and Extension. By CHARLES 
H. Jounston and Orners. New York: Scribner, 1914. Pp. 847. 
$1.75. 

A companion to High School Education, and, like that book, made up of a series 
of chapters by different writers. The two provide a comprehensive view of current 
high-school problems. 
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Conflicting Principles of Teaching. By CHartes A. McMurry. Boston: } 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914. Pp. 290. 

A suggestive attempt to adjust apparently opposite educational theories. The 
discussion is enlivened by means of numerous examples of schoolroom works. 

The Religion of the Spirit in Modern Life. By Horatio W. Dresser. New 
York: Putnam, 1914. Pp. 311. $1.50. 

The Changing Order. By GrorceE W. WICKERSHAM. New York: Putnam, 
1914. Pp. 287. $1.25. 

“Essays on government, monopoly, and education written during a period of 
readjustment.” 

Between the Old World and the New. By GuGLIELMO FERRERO. New York: 
Putnam, 1914. Pp. 383. $2.50. 

A contrast between Europe and America in the form of dialogue. 

Where No Fear Was. By Artuur C. Benson. New York: Putnam, 1914. 
Pp. 256. $1.50. 

Fear as an influence for good or ill is traced through the lives of noted men. 
Philosophy: What Is It? By F. B. Jevons. New York: Putnam, 1914. 

Pp. 172. $1.00. 

Demosthenes and the Last Days of Greek Freedom. By A. W. Pickarp. Cam- 
bridge and New York: Putnam, 1914. $1.50. 

An addition to the well-known “ Heroes of the Nations” series. 

The Business Letier. By Ion E. Dwyer. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1914. Pp.177. $1.00. 

The author has made his treatment very concrete by the use of numerous cuts 
and facsimiles. Telegrams and general postal information are included. 

Business English and Correspondence. By Roy Davis and CLARENCE H. 
LINGHAM. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1914. Pp. 310. 

About half of the book is given over to grammar, punctuation, spelling and the 
use of words, and the fundamental principles of composition. The remaining portion 
contains several chapters on letters, one on advertising, one on telegrams, and one on 
reports and summaries. 

The Essentials of Business English. By [Mrs.] Porter LANDER MacCiin- 
Tock. Chicago: La Salle Extension University, 1914. Pp. 273. 
Intended to equip the student with such power of expression as is needed for 

everyday affairs. The amount of space given to business correspondence and business 

forms is relatively small. 

The Teaching of English Composition. By Miss E. E. Covernton, with a 
preface by WALTER RippMANN. London: Dent & Co., 1909. 

Aldine Second Language Book. Manual of the Same. By CATHERINE T. 
Bryce and FRANK E. SPAULDING. New York: Newson & Co., ror4. 
Pp. 328. 

For the fifth and sixth grades of the elementary school. Numerous drawings 
in black and white add life to the pages. The material is mainly literary. 
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A Modern English Grammar. By Huser Gray BUEHLER. Revised ed. 
New York: Newson & Co., 1914. Pp. 360. 
A popular text simplified and made to include the nomenclature recommended by 
the Joint Committee. 
Daily English Lessons. Book Two. By Wituis H. Witcox. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1914. Pp. 293. 
For grades 6, 7, and 8. The text is made up to a marked degree of practical 
exercises. Nine reproductions of famous paintings are included. 
Selections from the Tatler and the Spectator. Edited by HERBERT VAUGHN 
AsBott. Shakspere’s Romeo and Juliet. Edited by WILLIAM A. NEILSON. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1914. ‘‘Lake English Classics.” 


Shakespeare’s Henry V. Edited by Freperick H. Law. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Edited by Grace L. Jones and Marcuerire I. ARNOLD. 
Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels. Edited by Cuartes R. Gaston. Macaulay’s 
Speeches on Copyright and Lincoln’s Address at Cooper Union. Edited 
by L. A. Prtrrencer. Lincoln’s Addresses and Letters. Edited by 
CHARLES W. Moores. Selected Poems and Tales of Edgar Allan Poe. 
Edited by Roscor G. Stotr. New York: American Book Co., 1914. 
“Eclectic English Classics.” 

A Book of English Essays. By C. T. WincHESTER. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1914. ‘“‘English Readings for Schools.” 

A Freshman Course in English. By Frank A. Capy. Middlebury College, 
1914. Pamphlet. 

Books for High Schools. Compiled by MArtTHA Witson. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1914. Pp. 150. Paper, 50 cents. 

Songs for Diversion. By RoBert LE Roy Hastup and Wiis H. WILcox. 
Published by the authors, 717 Reservoir St., Baltimore, Md. Pp. 48. 
Paper, 50 cents. 

To College Girls, and Other Essays. By LE BARON RUSSELL Briccs. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914. Pp.115. 35 cents. 

Silas Marner. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by EDWIN FAIRLEy. 
The Merchant of Venice. Edited by CHARLES R. Gaston. The Tragedy 
of Julius Caesar. Edited by CHartes A. Dawson. New York: A. S. 
Barnes Co., 1914. 30 cents each. 

Story Hour Readers. Primer, Book One, Book Two, and Teacher’s Manual. 
By Ina Coe and Atice J. Curistre. New York: American Book Co., 
1913. 

A phonic system based upon story. 

The Peirce Spellers. Book One and Book Two. By WALTER M. PEIRCE. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1912. 

Books for the Bairns. A Periodical for Boys and Girls. Founded by the 
late W. T. SteaD. London: Review of Reviews Co., January to June, 
1914. 1d. monthly. 
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A Manual for 
Writers 


By JOHN M. MANLY 
Head of the Department of English of 
the University of Chicago 


and JOHN A. POWELL 


of the University of Chicago Press 


A book designed to aid authors and all others who 
are concerned with the writing of English. It aims to 
answer the practical questions that constantly arise in 
the preparation of manuscripts for publication, business 
letters, and any sort of composition where correctness 
of form is an important element. 

It treats in a clear and convenient way the mat- 
ters of grammar, spelling, and general form which 
writers need most to be informed about, and gives full 
directions on the preparation of ‘‘copy” for the printer 
and the correcting of proof. The chapter on letter- 
writing is unique and gives just the help that is con- 
stantly wanted and that other manuals deny. 





224 pages, 12mo; cloth $1.25, paper $1.00; 
postage extra (weight 20 and 16 oz.) 
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AMERICAN POEMS 


Selected and Edited with Illustrative and Explanatory 
Notes and a Bibliography 


By WALTER C. BRONSON, LITT.D. 


Professor of English Literature 
rown University 


e%, yY all students and teachers of English, the announcement of Professor 
3 Bronson’s latest work, American Poems, will be received with interest. 

=—4 The wide recognition of the merit of his English Poems is of itself a 
guaranty of the appreciation which this author’s work merits. In a volume of 
680 pages the author has assembled a representative collection of the best work 
of American poets covering the period 1625-1892. The selection in each case has 
been governed by scholarly discrimination, and is designed to show the indi- 


vidual, representative work of each poet. 





680 pages; 12mo, cloth; price $1.50, postage extra (weight 36 02.) 
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